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TO MY DAUGHTER. 


FROM THE 





FRENCH OF MONSIEUR J 





Mark you - rivulet that, through the plain, 
Winds like a serpent, devious to and fro, 
In thousand turns as though it left with pain 
The much-loved spring from whence its waters flow. 
All—all is vain, too certain in its flight, 
What boot those windings? ‘Spite of all delay, 
The gentle slope acts with resistless might, 
ach. ever—ever pass its waves away. 


So in the course of life our souls return, 
Softened by pleasant fancies to the time 
Of memory’s thousand pictures, and we yearn 
O’er the past gladness of your youthful prime. 
Alas! ‘tis vain; in vain may we recall 
The pleasant dream, and think with youth to stay ; 
Time’s downward slope still bears us with its fall, 
And ever—ever pass our years away. 


Nature alone all powerful is reborn, 
And every year to youth returns again ; 
Each season crowns our fields with waving corn, 
And decks with fruit and flowers the verdaut plain. 
For me, an old and withered plant am I, 
Nature’s stern law grants me no second birth ; 
My evanescent spring long since gone by 
Is fled, and ne’er may be renewed on earth. 


Alas! submitting to the same decree, 

Louisa, thus thy brightest days glide on; 
Bright for an instant ouly will they be, 

And vanish then, like mine, for ever gone. 
Yet fear thou not that there is nothing sweet, 

Save youthful pleasure, in our course of life ; 
Too oft the young may envy that retreat 

The aged calmly find from passions strife, 


Oh, my dear daughter! from this simple truth 
One lesson take,—~enjoy the passing hour 
With grateful heart, but in thy spring of youth 
Sow thou those seeds that may in autumn flower. 
The present scarce a moment doth it last, 
E’en as we speak and call it ours ’tis gone, 
Borne on Time’s current, mingled with the pust, 
It melts and lives in memory alone 


Watch then, oh watch! with never-ceasing care 
O’er thy yeung heart and each awakening sense, 
Leave not repentance on thine age to bear, 
Let Memory’s record tell of innocence. 
Happy are they who o'er each bygone year 
Without remorse can retrospective gaze, 
And calmly view the end of life’s career 
As we the evenings of our loveliest days. 
——— ae 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Resumed from Albion of June 14. 
[rouRTH NOTICE. ] 

During the entire period of Mary’s captivity of more than eighteen years, 
she was incessantly tautalized by a series of negotiations for her liberation, 
which were all broken off on one pretence or other, at the moment when 
nothing seemed likely to interfere with their ratification. It would be un- 
just to assert that this vacillation and apparent insincerity should he attribut- 
ed to mere jealousy on the part of Elizabeth; her legitimacy was inconsis- 
tent with canon law, and the Catholics, who submitted to her as queen de 
Sacto, could not conscientiously recognize her as queen de jure. Immedi- 
ately on her accession, Elizabeth had formally announced the fact to the pa- 
pal court, and Paul IV. had, as formally, proclaimed her a bastard usurper. 
A fact little noticed, but one of significant import, shows that Elizabeth her- 
self felt some scruples on this delicate point. One of the first acts of Mary 
Tudor on coming to the throne, was to vindicate the fame of her mother, 
Catherine of Arragon, but Elizabeth never sought any revision of the pro- 
ceedings against Anne Sullen, and never proposed the repeal of the statute 
by which that unfortunate lady was degraded from the rank of a queen to 
that of a mistress. No security that the Queen of Scots volunteered, could 
alter these simple facts, and Elizabeth felt that she must risk her title to the 
crown, and even her life, so soon as her clever rival—and a rival too whose 
son must, under all circumstances, continue the line of succession—had free 
liberty of action. 

It was unfortunate for Mary that she placed herself in the power of Eliza- 
beth; it was scarcely less unfortunate for Elizabeth that she had obtained 

jon of her-rival’s person. Her situation was aptly com b 
Castelnau to that of the clown in the fable, who held a wolf by the ears, 
exposed to equal danger by the attempt to hold the anima! and by restoring 
him to freedom. Her difficulties and those of Mary were not a little com- 
plicated by the intrigues of Catherine de Medicis; she had two sons to 
marry, and her greal object was to obtain the matrimoaial crown of England 
for one of them, either by marriage with Elizabeth, the queen in possession, 
or with Mary, the queen in succession. Of the two, Catherine, notwith- 
standing the difference of religion, would have preferred Elizabeth for a 
daughter-in-law ; she never forgot that Mary's position during the brief reign 
of Francis If. had exalted the power of the detested Guises, and had de- 

rived her of all political influence. Whenever Charles IX., a prince who 
fad generous aut onan noble impulses, began to mediate actively in 
favour of the captive Queen of Scots, the English ambassadors had ouly to 
whisper to Catherine, that Elizabeth had overcome her reluctance to mar- 
riage, and was willing to listen to the addresses ofthe Duke of Anjou or Alen- 
gon Although these flirtations were mere farces, they served the purpose of 
turning aside French intervention, especially when they were made to 
gratify Catherine’s passion for humbling the house of Lorraine. Elizabeth 
had obtained the knowledge of this secret spring of Catherine's actions so 
early as when Mary was imprisoned in iadiioeee. Sir Henry Norris, the 
English ambassador in France, sent her an account of the reception of the 
Duke of Chastelherault’s proposal, that an army should be sent to Scotland 
for Mary's deliverance. The proposal was coldly received, and when Mon- 
sieur de Martigny offered to undertake the task if he could only obtain three 
thousand arquebusiers paid for three months, Catherine sharply rebuked 
him, saying “it was more tyme for him to returne to his government, and do 
200d justice, than to talke of suche matters, when they had irons enow in 
the fire.” To this communication, the able ambassador adds the following 
comment :— 

“ By this your majestie may perceyve, that notwithstanding their great 
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braggs — are given forth for the nones to astonishe your majestie) they 
would fain serve their turnes with wordes and promises, if they mighte, be- 


ing not well able to departe with more, although they vaunte the contrary, 
and say they will send thither out of hande two thousand harqaebuziers — 
The Quene mother, I know, loves not the Quene of Scotland, and but that 
she feareth to be prevénted (anticipated) by your Majestie, either in curte- 
sy or otherwise, howe in this tyme of her (Mary's) neede, she woulde lette 
her trye it by the teeth, for any greate devotion she hathe to procure her 
ilberty. 

Dalosendy regarded as the great hope of the Catholic party, Mary might 
naturally have looked for aid to the courts of Rome and Madrid ; but Ridol- 
fi's negotiations had disclosed, what many other circumstances strongly con- 
firmed, that the petty jealousies of these two courts would ever prevent 
their uniting cordially in any political enterprise, however important — 
There have been few Popes who have not valued their Italian principality 
far more highly than their spiritual omy oy | over Christendom; their 
passionss as princes have been stronger than their pride as pontiffs; and 
hence the alienation of a northern kingdom from the Church was generally 
deemed less important than the loss of the Marches of Ancona to the State. 
The Pope and the King of Spain had too many disputes about money and 
territory to act long together for establishing unity of religion. 

Philip II. was one of those fanatics whom the late Cardinal Gonsalvi used 
to describe as “ better Papists than the Pope ;"" he was also malignant, en- 
vious and jealous of the fame even of his own servants. It was by his 
yielding to those passions that Christendom lost the benefit of the battle of 
Lepanto; the renown ofhis natural brother Don John filled him with alarm 
and when Pius V, after the defeat of the Turkish fleet, proposed a Christian 
league to expel the Turks from Europe, Philip oad to engage in a con 
federacy of which the Pope must have been the chief and Don Jobn the 
hero. He would not aid Mary umess assured that England and Scotland 
would be ruled by Spanish councils, and though many of Mary's agents 
would doubtless have assented to these conditions, she herself would never 
have received them with favour. 

On the 24th of August 1572 the infamous and horrible massacre of St. 
Bartholomew took place in Paris; baving in a former number of the Athe- 
naum [644] traced the origin and progress of this fearful crime, to which 
we refer our readers, we shall here onl i 
captive Mary Twelve days after this fearful event, Sandys, Bishop of Lon- 
don sent to the Lord Treasurer a uper of suggestions “for the safetie of 
our vuecne and realme, if God will,” and the first of these is “ Forthwith to 
cutte off the Scottish Quene’s head ; ipso est nostri fundi calamitas.” 
while the Right Reverend prelate was thus eager tor the murder of an un- 
fortunate woman unconnected with the massacre, he showed himself care- 
ful of the fame of the actual contrivers and perpetrators; for the chief of 
them (Henry, Duke of Anjou) was at this time asuitor for the band of 
Elizabeth, and the indulgence of Protestant zeal would be rather hazardous 
if it interfered with a royal flirtation. In the very letter in which these 
suggestions were conveyed he boasts of the precautions he had taken to pre- 
vent the preachers from dwelling too harshly on the conduct of the French 
king and his family. 

“ The citizens of London in these dangerous daies had need prudentiie to 
be dealt withall; the preachers appointed for the crosse, [St. Paul's Cross, 


| where sermons were at that time preached in the open air] in this vacation 


are but yonge men, unskillfull in matters political, yet so carried with zeal, 
that they will enter into them and poure forth their opinions. If the league 
staedeth firme betwixt her Majestie and the French Ling (as 1 suppose it 
dothe) they maye perhappes, being not directed, utter speaches to the 
breache thereof; howe that will be lyked of | dowte. If I may receave 
from your lordship some direction or advice herein, I will not fail to direct 
them as well asI can. The Deane of Paule’s and I will first occupie the place, 
giving example how others may followe. Sundrie have — a pub- 
ique faste and praier to be had for the confounding of these and other cruell 
enemies of God's gospell, but this I will not consent unto without wurraut 
from her Majestie.” 

Elizabeth was more scrupulous than her advisers; she shrank from the 
odium of assassination, aad she could find no pretence for a judicial murder. 
But on the 7th of September she sent Killegrew to Edinburgh to propose 
that Mary should be delivered up to the Scottish regent on condition of her 
being immediately put to death, and of Elizabeth's name not appearing in 
the transaction. The Earl of Mar shrunk with horror from such a proposal, 
but Mortou was ready to comply ; he demanded, however, the presence of 
an English army, and as this would have compromised Elizabeth in the sight 
of Europe, the negociation fell to the ground. During the five months subse- 
quent to the fatal St. Bartholomew, over which these discussions extended, 
Mary was so closely confined that she had no means of communicating with 
her triends, and she never seems to have known anything of the danger to 
which she was exposed during the interval. 

The first letter written after the precautions of ner keepers were relaxed, 
was addressed to the cardinal of Lorraine, and it forms too remarkable a con- 
trast to the exhibition of episcopal cruelty and royal treachery just described 
to be omitted :-— 

Sheffield, Dec. lst, 1572. 

“My good Uncle—I cannot describe the joy your letter of the 12th of 
November has given me, to which for the preseut I cannot fully reply, be- 
cause I have to answer M. de la Mothe (Fenelon, the French am or) 
on some new subjects of suspicion, presented to the queen my good sister, 
to irritate her against me, which | must now write to refute; but at the first 
opportunity | shall not fail to answer and thank you bumbly for your kind 
demonstration of love towards me, and of care for my wants. My kind un- 
cle, had I no other proof than the joy which your letter has given me, it 
would affect my heart more sensibly than anything that could happen. I 
shall say nothing more than that you cannot wish to have one who honours 
you more, and desires more to obey and please you than your poor niece 
J am particularly grateful for your promise about the book of prayers; 1 beg 
of you to exert yourself to send me a new one, as | asked you in my last let- 
ter. I know not whether the queen, my good sister, has seen your letter : 


if she had | would have been much pleased, for no small pains are taken, as | 


I believe, to persuade her that you are her enemy ; and as | well know the 
con , Lentreat you to take care to perform such good offices between 
the king (of France) and her, that a firm friendship might ensue, and that a 
good opinion of you may cause her to have less suspicion of me.” 
It would be tedious to refer to the many delusive pee by which 
Mary was kept in constant hope of speedy deliverance, her — appeals 
to Elizabeth's sense of justice or professions of friendship, or her able expo- 
sure of the various pretexts devised for protracting her confinement. On 
the 30th of May, 1574, the unhappy Charles 1X. sank under the remorse 
which his share in the massacre of St. Bartholomew inspired; his brother, 
Henry, King of Poland, Llizabeth’s old suitor, succeeded to the throne, and 
until his return to France, Catharine held the regency of the kingdom. Dur- 
ing this period, Mary’s hopes of deliverance rapidly declined, and her deso- 
lation was increased by the loss of her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, who 
died a little before Henry's return. She thus notices these events in a letter 
to Fenelon :— 
“February 16, 1574. 

““M. de la Mothe—I have received your cyphers of the 13th and 22d of 
January, by which I have learned news of deplorable consequence to me, 
but principally the death of the Cardinal of Lorraine, my beloved uncle; in 
this calamity I have resolved to conform myself to the will of Gud, as in all 
the other adversities with which He has been pleased to visit me. Inde- 


examine its consequences to the | 


pendent of the natural obligation of frieudship which we owe to our rela- 
tions, I hope so much fr m the goodness of the King, my brother, and the 
Queen Dowager, my mother, that they will not have less care or considera- 
tion of the erous state in which my son and I are placed, than if the 
late cardinal iad the late Duke of Guise and all my relations were uear them 
to keep me in their remembrance, Their past services to me and my fami- 
ly will, I hope, not be forgottea, aud for my own the honour | have re- 
ceived of being so closely allied to them by birth and education leads me 
tw presume that neither i nor mine will need any other recommendation,’ 

Henry IL}. having provoked a renewal of the civil war in France, had 
little leisure to attend to the affairs of the Queen of Scots, even if he had any 
iuclination to show her favour, He, however, recommended her case to 
Castelnau, who succeeded Fenelon as ambassador to England, and who al- 
ways exhibited a deep sympathy for her. Itis a great loss to history that 
Castelnau never completed the sixth book of Memoirs, in which he intend- 
ed to have given an account of his embassies to England and Scotland; for 
the memorials he sent to his court on the conduct of Mary and Elizabeth are 
among the most able and interesting state-papers of the period. In the 
mouth of May, 1577, Mary was at the baths of Buxton, and was there visited 
by the Earl of Leicester, The strange nature of this interview is clearl 
described in Mary's letter to the Archbishop of Glasgow, dated the 12th of 
July, 1577 :— 

“ The principal subject that I have now to communicate to you is Leices- 
ter’s journey to the baths of Buxton, where he has been very honourably 
received by my host, the Earl of Shrewsbury. Many have viewed the mat- 
ter with great jealousy, suspicion and mistrust. For my part, after having 
sounded in the best way I could, | have learned that he As travelled hither 
to discover the intentions of the nobility respecting the marriage which he 
aspires to contract with this queen, which everybody believes to have been 
long contracted between them, and of which they themselves speak more 
freely than may by chance prove advantageous, But besides knowing well 
that I would reluctantly consent to such a measure, he has been careful to 
assure me throagh a third party as well of this queen's affection as of hia 
own, even in regard to my Ana to the English throne. And to please me 
in this pupa he has very coldly received the Earl of Huntingdon, his 
brother-in-law, who came hither to visit bim, and only allowed him to remain 
half aday. I need not communicate many other discourses and proposals 
tu the same purpose made to me, from which | can ouly gather that Leices- 





But | dissembling conduct justified. 


ter is anxious to maintain and preserve his favour in the present reign and 
wo secure it in the next; I have only given that faith to his words which his 
I beg of you to tell this to Morgan, Lygon, 
aud others who may otherwise conceive some mistrust. Lord Burlgigh 
(Cecil), having conceived some suspicion of this journey, came down to a 
house he has in this neighbourhood, designing to proceed onwards to the 
saths, and as I believe to efface and overturn everything which he appre- 
hends the other, his mortal enémy, can have negociated to his advantage, 
especially in my behalf. But he has been counterimanded and has not been 
able to obtain Jeave of absence. Lord Sussex has declared openly against 
Leicester, and threatens to take his life by fair means or foul if the Queen 
refuses to permit a duel, There are several in the kipgdom with the same 
feelings ; factions and parties being so violent that foreign princes never 
had a fairer opportunity of securing themselves against the injuries which 
they suffer from these quarters. Such a result is infinitely dreaded by the 
veople here, especially if peace be concluded here, as they are assn that 
it is in Flanders, suspecting that should there be 9 celled understanding 
between the Kings of France and Spain, and that | should be on their side, 
I could injure them very much, This makes them court me more sedulousl 
than usual and lobour to secure my friendship. The said Leicester has ad- 
vised me to write in mt justification to this queen and give her notice if I 
was in any way sought by Don John of Austria without her knowledge and 
consent; further alvisiag me to contrive that the Sovereigns of Christendom 
should with one accord present ademand for my liberation or better treat- 
ment, in which latter point at least he trusted that I shoald succeed, My 
brief reply was that when the Queen would manifest her good feeling by 
facts pon Rind treatment | would endeavour more and more to satisfy her 
by the same sincerity with which I have ever conducted myself towards her; 
but that [ had so often been deceived by her promises—especially when she 
induced me to lay down my arms in Scotland, and knew her officers and 
principal servants to be so badly disposed towards me, it was difficult for 
me to hope better from the future than the past:—that if foreign princes 
felt any resentment for wrongs or injuries, I could neither hinder them nor 
aid them ;—particularly as I bad been deprived of the means of writing to 
them, and that if this queen wished me so much good as he pretended she 
might accomplish it without their intervention, so as to leave me obliged to 
her alone.” , 

This interview had no result favourable to Mary, as she bad herself antici- 
pated ; and we have again to pass over a long interval before we find ano- 
ther conjuncture which excited the hopes and exertions of the captive.— 
Morton bad been publicly accused of having contrived the murder of Darn- 
ley, and a day was appointed for his trial by the States of Scotland. If the 
question of Mary's guilt or innocence had remained doubttul, it might have 
been decided by her conduct at this crisis. She supplicated all her friends 
to enforce a full and open investigation of all the circumstances. Elizabeth 
seut an army to the fruntiers of Scotland to terrify the Regency, and save 
Morton from being bi ought to trial. She at once wrote to the archbishop 
ot Glasgow :— 








‘I have received information of the imprisonment of the Earl of Morton, 
aceused of the murder of the late king, my husband, and that this queen has 


| sent to my son, one after the other, Randolph, Lord Runsden, and Sir Rob- 


ert Bowes; Lord Huutingdon, in the meantime, advancing towards Ber- 
wick with ten thousand men to invade Scotland, if farther proceedings should 
be taken agaiust Morton. Ihave only to call your attention to the evil de- 


| signs of the queen and those of her council, who formerly crnelly treated 


and ——— those who were entirely innocent of the murder, as myself, 
the Hamiltons, and others; and now wish publicly to maintain one who bas 
been publicly convicted and found guilty, on the evidence of his own hand- 
writing, as one of the principal authors of the crime.’ 

This fact is one to which we would also call attention. Mary, after a cap- 
tivity of twelve years, was still confident in her innocence becoming mani- 
fest: Elizabeth was equally anxious to preventany investigation. Comment 
upon this fact, which we only regard as supplementary to evidence, 
is superfluous. 

About this period a project was formed, which Prince Labanoff has been 
the first to reveal to history, but which we trust will receive some further 
developments from those who have an opportunity of examining original 
records. Asa preliminary to establishing papal influence in Northern Eu- 
rope, it was deemed advisable that Lreland should be given to the Knights 
of Malta, and that Malta should become a Spanish garrison ; the Mediterra- 
nean, in the opinion of the negociators, having virtually become a Spanish 
lake by the victory of Lepanto. The archbishop of Glasgow, writing from 
Paris to the General of the Order of Jesuits, declares that the Guises = re- 
solved to sanction no en ise of which the limi Ire- 
| land did not form a fay that island, named failure, would bea 
refuge for the fugitives from England and Scotland, particularly for Mary 
and her son, Prince James. It may be remarked as curious in this negotia- 
tion, that no one of the ies seems to have thought it worth while to in- 

aire how far the teansley af covensignty eosulibalo boas ple to the 
rish themselves. The Papal Court seems to have believed it was os 
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easy to choose a sovereign for the Irish as the English Court believed i 
to choose areligion! The offer of Lreland was actually made to the 
of Malta, and here isthe Grand Master's reply :— 

“ [lastrious, dear, and well-beloved,—According to the memorial lately 
transmitted to us of the intentions of his Holiness and his Catholic y, 
having communicated the eutire to those whom the cot uence of at- 
fair justified us in consulting, we have foand, in the first , and such is 
oar beliet, that our hearts, forces, and lives being employed in the wars of 
Ireland would not be less engaged in watching and working for the univer- 
sal church and the Christian religion—to which duty we are bound before 
Ged and man—than our remaining bere in this island, to resist the invasion 
of the Turks. We recognise, in all humility, our Holy Father as our chief, 
and his Catholic Majesty as sovereign lord uaa island, and as the right arm 
of our strength and defence. And,therefore,we shall never fail to obey them 
in everything enjoined us. We thank them humbly in all sincerity of heart 
for the protection that it has pleased them to grant our college. lor, with 
out Spanish aid, we should soon be overwh the barbarians. We 
yet venture to represeut, with all reverence to their sovereign Higlesses, 
that our brethren, nurtured in this climate, which is warm, and supplied 
with all the necessaries of life, might perbaps find themselves atau and 
offended by being constrained to live in Lreland, acold, watery country, and 
in no ways fertile. So that, instead of drawing different nations to join in 
this war, by the meéuns of our said brethren, aided by the high cousideration 
of their sovereign Highnesses, there 1my, on the coutrary, arise @ general 
disinc!ination andl dislike for such an undertaking.” 

That such a beggarly corporation as the Knights of Malta formed at this 

i ld refuse Lreland, when offered to them as a gilt, may well excite 
surprise, but the Guises showed wisdom in socsnmenting that the oceupa- 
tion of that island should be preliminary to any enterprise in Eugland ot 
Scotland. Asa base of operations, and asa secure retreat on any tempora 
reverse, it was absolutely necessary to the success of ang enterprise which 
was designed to effect a revolution, The hint given in these letters has led 
us to investigate the relations between Spain and Ireland at this period ; 
but their explanation would lead us into a digression quite inconsistent with 
our limits; and we shall ouly say, that Philip made the same mistake about 
Ireland, and the facilities and importance of its acquisition, that Napoleon com- 
mitted at a mach more recent period. 

In the fourteenth year of Mary's imprisonment, her son, the contemptible 
James VL. of Scotland, and I. of England, had attained the sixteenth year of 
his age, and had at least nominally assumed the reins of government. To 
this event the captive queen had eagerly looked forward, and she believed 


that it was her —, in ee for his sake, ber claims to the Eng- | 
h 


lish succession, that the continuance of her imprisonment was maiuly owing. 
We must refer to Tytler's ‘Svotland’ for the history of the various attempts 
made by Elizabeth and her ministers to obtain possession of the young king's 
person ; and, without quoting a volume, we could not give an adequate idea 
ofthe maternal anxiety with which Mary watched over her child's fate. In 
May, 1582, ber agents and friends at Paris agreed with the Duke of Guise, 
the Papal nuncio, and the Spanish ambassador, that Mary and her son should 
be associated on the throne of Scotland, to which she assented ; but in the 
following August, James was seized by the Lords Gowrie, Mar, and Lind- 
sey, the chiefs of the English faction in Scotland, and kept a strict but unac- 
knowledged ward at Stirling, Secretary Walsingham, the most insidious 
of Mary's enemies in the English council, contrived to intercept most of her 
letters at this period, aud alter having deciphered them, sent them to their 
destination, in order to obtain fresh intelligence from their answers. The 
following note is prefixed wo one of these deciphered letters now preserved 
in the British Museum ;— 

“ Sir,—The enclosed letter in cypher is, as we doe gesche from the Q of 
Scottes to the B of Glasco, which bir Majestie would have you to have a spe- 
ciall care to decypher. And so vot doubting of your ilqenee therein, | 
committ you to God. 

“From Windsor, 24th of October, 1582. 

“Pra. Wacsinetiam. 

“To my very loving friend, Mr. J. Sommers.” 

The letter thus intercepted is an urgent appeal for assistance to her son 
from France, One of the suggestions she hel is curiously illustrative of 
the period. She recommends the king of France to threaten that he would 
dismiss his Scottish guard, which was then the chief resource of the cadets 
of the proud and poor nobility, declaring that this menace would bring over 
all the chiefs, through fear of having the younger branches thrown back 
upon them for support. At the same time, Mary made a most touching ap- 
peal to the feelings of Elizabeth, entering at fall length into all the subjects 
of complaint that Elizabeth had ever urged against her, and exposing their 
want of foundation with an earnestness and simplicity which, if not im per- 

feet truth, form the best imitation of it that the world bas ever seen. This 
noble appeal thus commences :— 
Sheffield, Nov. 8, 1562. 

“ Madam,—In consequence of what has come to my knowledge of the 
late conspiracies in Scotland against my poor child, having every reason to 
dread the consequences from my ownexample, it is necessary that [ should 
employ the prec, remains of my life and strength, to open my heart fully 
before my death, ou my justfjand lamentable complaints; of which I desire 
that this feiter may serve, so long as you survive me, for a perpetual testi- 
mony and burthen on your censcience, as well as for my defence to posteri- 
ty, and for the shame and confusion of those who, underyour sanction, have 
80 cruelly and unworthily treated me until now, and brought me to the ex- 
tremity in which Lam placed. But inasmuch as their designs, actions, and 
proceedings, however detestable they may have been, have always prevail- 
ed with you against my just remonstrances and candid deportment, and that 
the power you possess always makes you seem right in the sight of men, I 
make my appeal to the living God, our sole judge, who has established us 
both equally, aud immediately, under him for the government of his people. 
I will invoke him in the extremity of this, my urgent affliction, to reward 
you and me, when we shall stand before his judgment seat according to the 
merits and demerits of one towards the other. Remember, Madam, that 
from him we can disguise nothing by the subtleties and policies of the world, 
though my enemies under you may conceal from men, and perhaps from 
yourself, their malicious inventions and wicked artifices.” 

The remainder of this letter, occupying twenty pages of close print, is 
written in the same vigorous style, and touches on all the points which we 
have already investigated. We learn from Mr. Robert Lemon that the 
whole is Mary's autograph, and that the writing is one of the best specimens 
of caligraphy belonging to the period. It was the first time that Mary had 
given vent to indignation'since her imprisonment; “ the lieuess raged for her 
whelp ;” a suspected injury to her son exasperated the feelings which long 
years of injury to herself were insufficient to awake. That son repaid her 
with ingratitude ; he soon recovered his liberty and his power, but he be- 
stowed not a thought upon his imprisoned mother. 

About the time that the letter to Elizabeth, just noticed, was written, the 
snares of death had compassed, and Walsingham held her secure in the 
toils. Some time previous to September, 1533, he had bribed to his service 
Cherelles, the Secretary to the French ambassador, Castelnau, and as there 
was =P new in whom Mary placed more confidence than Castelnau, to 
whose ughter she was sponsor, the treachery of Cherelles not only made 
Walsingham cognizant ofall Mary's proceedings, but enabled him, in some 
degree, to direct them. Two other trusted friends of Mary and Castelnau 
were gained by the bribes of the English Secretary; these were William 
Fowler, who had been in the service of the Countess of Lennox, and Archi- 
bald Douglass, a man of rank and family. Whether Castelnau ever discov- 

ered the treachery of those whom he trusted cannot be ascertained, as he | 
never gave to the world the promised sixth volume of his valuable Memoirs, 
but it may be presumed that he did not, as La Laboureur, his editor and 
continaator, says nothing of the matter Prince Labanoff, too, has traced 


Cherelles’ career, and has found that he lived respectably and respected at 
! 


Paris to an age of more than 80 years 

The first evidence of the treachery of Cherelles, is a deciphered copy of 
Mary's letter to Castelnau, dated September 3, 1583, which is in the hand- 
writing of Cherelles, and forms part of the Marquis of Salisbury's collec- 
tion at Hatfield House. Toa similar deciphered copy of a letter, in which 
Mary hints to Castelnau that he was betrayed by some in whom he confided, 
the following note is appended in the handwriting of Courcelles, the trans- 
criber. lis probably addressed to Walsingham. 

I humbly beseech you, sir, to keep all this as secret as possible (which 
you can very well do}, so that the ambassador may not discover it im any 
way; I would not for all the gold in the world be detected, on account of 
the disgrace in which I should be involved; I would lose not only my char- 
acter but my life, for the which I do not care so mach as for mv character, 
since everybo I¥ mustcdie at some time or other ”’ : 

At this time, reports began to be circulated of a criminal intrigue between 


Mary and the Earl of Shrewsbury: they were traced wo the Countess of 
Shrewsbury and her children; Mary instantly wrote to Castelnan to demand 
an investigation of the calumny, and Elizabeth very relactautly gave her 
consent. The countess was obliged. in the presen e of the Queen's Privy 


Council, to avow the circulation of the slanders, and to confess that they 
were false and unfounded. There are obviously some gaps in the corres- 
pondence on this subject, which, however, is not one of importance . we 
must retarn to the treachery of Courcelles, to whom Mary wrote the follow- 
ing letter in June, 1584; he was then apparently returning to France 

‘* Courcelles.—The proofs I have received of your fidelity in this « ountrv, 




















gives me an assurance that will attendto my affairs beyond. 

ving recovered this convlilibate Fue rated to send you the 
adphabet (key to acypher) that I may be able to correspoud with yor) 
hear from you hy oon oa So soon as I lear that ry oe received 
this dispatch, I wil you more ample intelligence, aud the meangme 
| willmerely charge you to give the euclosed to my cousim, Lord Claude 
Hamilton, and ungend te his answer. May God have you in hisholy ke: p- 
ing. Your good frieud, Marr.” 

The indorsement on this letter shows what was done with the in- 
ee: it is simply “The Q of Scottes to Courcelles,”’ bat it is in 
the hand writing of Philips, who was employed by Walsingham as his offi- 
cial decipberer. Another letter to Courcelles of a little later date, will 
show bow deeply the traitor was trusted. 

“ As 1 have before had proof of your good will, to the benefit and advan- 
tage of my affairs, by the kindness and affection you have sbown to their 

mene preeeee in the late searches and troubles, so 1 do not wish 
to fail in testi ying to you my sense of obhgation. 1 beg of you to show 
yourself my friead more and more, and to write me fally everything that 
inay come to your knowledge concerning me or my friends in this kingdom; 
be assured that wheu opportunity offers, [ shall not be a princess ungrate- 
ful for your trouble, as time will show with the help of God, to whose holy 
keeping I commit you.” 

We have now to introduce another traitor, Patrick Gray, the eldest son of 
Lord Gray, who had been edueated in France, aud admitted into the confi- 
dence of the Duke of Guise, the Archbishop of Glasgow, and the other 
friends of Mary Stuart. They sent him as their envoy to James VI. (the 
English James 1.) whose favour le soon acquired, and was employed by 
him to manage his correspondence with his mother and his friends in France. 
The importance of winniug Gray was shown to Walsingham by the deci- 
phered copy of part of a confidential letter which Mary addressed to her 
sou's ageut, aud seut under cover to Castelnau. How this copy came into 
Walsingham’s hands, is sufficiently explained in the following letter from 
Courcelles to the worthy Secretary. 

*‘ Sir,—Here is a demi-folio of the letter which the Queen of Scotland 
has written in cipher to Mr. Gray; aud in one part as you see, where the 
Queen warns him to beware of Douglas, because he is, as she says, too much 
at your devotion, which the ambassador did not wish him to see, neverthe- 
less he lias perceived it, thongh my lord the ambassador has effaced and cor- 
rected all that and made me write it over again. Now the said Gray, hav- 
ing as | understand, no one in whorn he can confide to decipher the said let- 
ter, gave it to Douglas, who brought itto me'to decipher, and I have kept it 
four or five days. If he had not pressed me so heed and come every day 
to ake what | had written, I would have been very glad to make a complete 
copy for you; bat I doubt not that Douglas has shown you all or at Feast 
communicated the substance of the said letter. The bearer (Philips) and I 
met yesterday, aud he asked me if I had nothing new, and seeing the long 
time that I have had no opportunity of rendering you a service, | spoke to 
him of this letter, and told him that I had only the last half folio, which he 
prayed me instantly tosend you, but which | did not wish to do, as I did not 
think,it would be of any nse. With respect to the ambassador, he has re- 
ceived wothing from that quarter (Mary) for a long time. Consider in what 
I may be able to serve you, assuring you that ! will employ myself as ear- 
nestly as | pray God to give you, in perfect health, a long and happy life, 
with the accomplishment of all you desire.” 

It has been ay asserted, that Mary about this time provoked the 
mortal hatred of Elizabeth, by sending her a letter impeaching her virgin 
purity in unmeasured terms, and giving the Countess of Shrewsbury as the 
authority for the filthy scandals. That Mary wrote sucha letter is unques- 
tionable ; the document still exists in her own handwriting at Hatfield 
House. Prince Labanoff, however, disbelieves the fact of its having ever 
| reached the hand of Elizabeth. There are many reasons for supposing that 
Mary never sent this letter, forshe wrove a mouth afterwards to Elizabeth 
oa the most friendly aud conciliating terms, without making any reference 
| to adocument of such vast importance, and likely to produce such fatal con- 
| sequences. Mary's last hope of escape now depended upon her son ; should 








he, supported by the King of France, refuse to enter into any negotiations 
with England, unless Mary was admitted as a party in the treaty, she believ- 
| ed that her long imprisonment would beat an end; and to give more assu- 
rance of her good faith, she sent her formal adhesion to an association which 
| had been formed for the defence of the life of Elizabeth, in consequence of 
| the discovery of sume real or pretended plots. A more uneqnivocal proof 
of her sincerity is the following letter which she addressed to her most trust- 
ed aud confidential agent, the Archbishop of Glasgow. 


Winefield, Jan. 15th, 1585. 
“ My Lord of Glasgow,—One of my chief desires in this world having 
always been to acquire and preserve the friendship of my good sister the 
Queen of England, | must rejoice with you and my other servants at your 
side of the water, on the assurance that she has been pleased to give me, in 
the last negotiations | have treated with her, being the only t 1ing I have 
waited for all those passed years, in order to be perfectly satisfied. In order 
on my part to deserve her good wiil towards me, and to afford an opportu- 
nity for speedily arriving at the conclusion of a treaty for my liberation, of 
which | have more hopes than ever, and being assured in the meantime of 
| good and favourable treatment, [ charge you to inform my relations and my 
| other friends and servants on your side of the Channel, that | entreat them 

all collectively and each individually to depart from all practices and nego- 
| tiations, if any such there be, tending to the disturbances of this state; the 

welfare, repose, and preservation of which [ prefer to any interest or advan- 
tage of my own, resolving for the future to rest principally on the friendship 
of the Queen my good sister, and to rine myself to the course of 
her fortune and affairs, as | trust that she on her part will be bound to mine. 
This command is equally applicable to you, that as chief of my servants you 
take heed that nothing should intervene contrary to this my determination. 
Thank in my name my brother the King aud my mother the Queen dowa- 
ger, for their last favourable dispatch aud recommendation for my freedom, 
for the advancement of which I pray them to write a little firmly to my son, 
to make him recognize our association here, as he has done with them; and 
| they have the more opportunity to urge this point in my favour, as they have 
been its authors, and the mediators between us, as their letters in my pos- 
session prove. This point is of great importance to me, not so much for 
| the effect of the said association, as that on it depends the coutinuance of fu- 





| ture good will between me and my son; and on this difficulty the negotia- | 


| tion for my liberation remains suspended. having in all other respects happi- 
ly succeeded, as { shall explain to you at full length by the next opportunity, 
having now no more leisure than to pray God, my Lord of Glasgow, to have 
you in his holy keeping.” 
Whilst Mary, full of hope, was thus employing every means in her pow 


er to win the favour of Elizabeth, Gray was won over by Burleigh and Wal- | 


singham to defeat the project for associating the Queen of Scots with her 
sou as joint sovereigns of Scotland. Early in 1815, James wrote to Eliza- 
beth that he had never agreed to any association with his mother, and he 
subsequently concluded a treaty with England, in which Mary’s name and 
interests found no place. : 

We are now approaching the last act of this long tragedy, the complicated 
scene of artifice and treachery, which some call Babington’s and some Wal- 


singham’s conspiracy. As this will bring some new actors on the stage, we 
reserve its examination for a concluding article. — Atheneum. 
a 


QUEEN ELIZABETU’S NAVAL WORTHIES. 


Memoirs of the Naval Worthies of Queen Eluzabe th’s Reign, &c. By John 
Barrow, Esq., F.R.S., author of The Life of Drake,” &c., 8vo, pp. 495 
London, J, Murray. 

Principally derived from Haklayt, Purchas, Stowe, Burney, and other 
| writers whose works treat of our naval worthies and their daring exploits 
| Mr. Barrow has, in the earlier pages of this nationally interesting volume, 
laid before us concise but sufficient descriptions of the state of the English 
| navy from the time of Henry VIII., and of the progress made under its gal- 

lant leaders, whose undertakings and adventures follow the general view.— 
Thus the first voyages of discovery in the Arctic seas, and the plundering ex- 
| peditions in the Spanish main, half-legal, half-piratical, and always attended 
| by desperate fi ghts, cruel sufferings, heavy losses on either side, and circum- 
| stances of romantic peril and escape, are brought rapidly and distinctly for- 





} ward in biog phi il sketches of Sir Martin Frobisher, Captain John Davis 
| Sie Hamphrey Gilbert, Sir John and Sir Richard Hawkins, Sir Francis 
Drake, John Oxenham, Captain E. Fenton, Mr. Thomas Cav ndish ; whilst 
the grand event of the Spanish Armada is illnstrated not only by some of 
these but further by accounts of ¢ ptain Thomas Fenner, the Earl of Essex 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the Earls of Saffolk and Camberland, Sir William Mon- 
son and Captain James Lancaste We have purposely excepted from this 
list the memoir of Lord Charles Howard Effingham, the Lord High Ad- 
miral of England, because it is accompanied by a number of original letters 
i trom Mss the State-paper Office, written by iim to Sir r ran s Walsi 
bam, pending the threatened inva trom Spain, and du zand after tl 
| overthrow of that dreaded attempt. Much as we approve of the design of 


the rest of work,—a design well calculated to refresh the memory, and keep 
alive the public feeling with regard to 
and of its execution, we must vet pomnt mere significant yt the portion 


r strong mght-arm apon the seas,— 


which isso marked by new and characteristic features. We pass, therefore 








once to the life of the honoured Lord C. Howard afterwards created Earl 

en and the correspondence with the secretary of state, to which 

yereferred. It commences in December, 1587, wheu the Lord High 

iral had his flag in the Beare; and the following passages will exhibit 

kable political, and not a few equally remarkable circumstances 

with the then mauning, provisioning, and supporting the English 

when thé country was meuaced by a porteuwus invasiou—[the pre- 
cise are of no consequence }. 

| **Hereis a verie sufficiente and hable companie of saylers as eaver were 

seene, and bicause theire loug journeyes oute of al! places of this realme and 

this bad seasone makes them unprovided of aparell, and suche necessaries, 

it were goud for theire reliefe to paye them one monthes wages before 

7 * * 


“1 chanot tell what to thynk of my browther Staffords advertysement, 
for yf it be trew that the King of Spaynse forses be disolved, | wold not 
wysle the Queense Majestie to be at this chargis that she is at, but yf it be 
but a devyse, knowing that a lytteil thynge makethe us to carles,then I know 
not what may coame of it, but this I am seur of, yf heer Majestie wolde 
have spent but a 1000 crounes, to have hade some intelygence, it wold have 
saved her twenty tymes as muche. Assure your selfe ie knowethe what we 
dow heer, and yt the army be or dow disolve, it is the preperasion that her 
Majestie hath maed, that is the cause, for he chanot abyde this heet, that is 
provyded for him. He did never thynke that we wold this have provyded 
for his comyng, but that the nomber of false alaromse that he hath gyvne 
heer Majestie wold have maed heer to have taken no alarome, and so to 
have had the vantage and the chopping up of bis frends heer. = ° 

“ Sir, yf your nexst advertysements dow assure the disolvyng of the army 
in Spayne, theu it weer good we did so heer, yet yf the Duke of Parme con- 
tynew his, and that ther be any dowte of any thynge intended for Scotland, 
put but3 or 4 shyps mor to thei in the Narro Sees, and I dare assure you 
it shali baet any pour he shal be able to make, and impecte him of any at- 
tempte in Scotland. and I wyll take apone me the sarvys my selle, for fas - 
sur you it dowthe gryve me to see heer Majestie at mor cliargis than is ned- 
ful, and this charg wyllnot begraet. IL wold fayne kype the Narro Sees 3 
or 4 months. * * [dow assur yoo, on my honor, it cost not the Queen’s 
Majestie on halfpeny, nor shall not; when I make any such journy | wyll 
rather spend on my selfe on hundred pounds, than to spend heer on peny. 
7 “ ° . “ | praie to God the Scotishe kinge doe deceave me, 
bat Lam afeard he will not. For my owne parte I have made of the Frenche 
kinge, the Scotishe kinge, and the kinge of Spayne, a trinitie that I meane 
neaver to truste to be saved by, and i wold others were in that of my opin- 
ione.” 

In February, 1537-8, we find an inquest into the religious faith of some 
of the crews suspected of popery. In Lord Shefylde’s ship, we bear when 
| the rumour arose, he “ went presently abourd, with no sinall care to find 

out this parts (party,) and I assure you with much yryfe, that any suche 
| thynge shulde happen in bis shype; him selfe was to departe to London 
that afternon upon very ernest besines, wyche I gave him leve for, but he 
lefte suche a strayte comandyment with Mr. Ha. Shefylde, his lyvetenant, 
for the fynding out of the trothe of this, as he sayde to him, beinge his 
kynsinan, yf he had care of his honor or well dowing he wold take paynse 
in it, and yet my Lorde him selfe, as graet hast as he hade, maed the Bar 
ber and 3 or 4 mor wyche he suspected to be sworne, and so they weer, 
and they outerly renounced the Pops atoryte: Mr. Shefylde after my Lord’s 
departur toke graet payuse, and did exsamen the Barber, and founde that a 
2 or 3 yerse a gonne he wos soumthyn ge inclyned to papystre, but being 





matched by his wyfe with a honest rase, as it semse, they converted him ; I 
have talked with the man my selfe; he offers to receve and to dow any 
thyng that a good Protestant shuld dow. This was the cause 1 thynk that 
bred the dowte in him,—he had a bouke that wes donne by an Englyshe 
papyst beyond the sees, a bade bouke, but he browght it to the precher 
with dislyke of the bouk, and the preacher is counted to be a most zealous 
man and very honest. The barber had many good boukse, as the New 
Testament, the Bouk of Comyne Prayer, the Boke of the Salmses, wyche 
he dayly sange with the company. The mane wase prest by the Company 
of Surgense, for he is a barber-surgen, and not by my lord, and he hathe 
sarved often in Heer Majesties shyps, and acounted a very honest man; | 
thynke my Lord Shefylde wyll send you the parte, and 1 belyve you wyll 
not mislyke him. Mr. Ha. Shefylde, who is very ernest and zealous in re- 
lygyon, sware unto me that it maed him rejoys at the harte to see how er- 
nest my Lord Shefylde wes in it, and to heer him youse those wordse he 
did, wyche was most vemente against papystes, so by traytorynge them, 
saynge he that was in his shype that wold not be sworne against the Pope, 
he wold take him for a traytor, and so youse him, and this I dare assure you 
no man whosoever is reder to comunycate than my Lord Shefylde is, wych 
[ thank God for.” 

Returning to goneral affairs in March, we read : 

“Sir, I pray you leet me heer from you how the peace is lyke to goo on, 
for yf I may heer in any tyme that it is not lyke to come to pase I wyli make 
summe provysions for the choyking of Dounk(erke) havne, although it 
sarve but for a monthe, for from thense dow I fear the most. They loke 
dayly at Donkerke for 1200 maryners out of France, but yf [have knolege 
in any time, I hope to stope ther comyng out, and so the better able to loke 
sum other way. Sir, if heer Majestie thinke that heer pryncely preparay- 
sion of Sir Francis Drake’s flyte, and this that Ihave, should bea elvenes 
to a pece, and that the King of Spayne should take it ill, why should not the 
King of Spayne thynke that heer Majestie hath muche mor cause to tnynke 
ill of his myghtie preparasions , it wyll peradventure be sayd he hathe many 
ways to imploy them and not to England: that is esely aunsered, for itis 
soune knowne by the vetelying, and he never preparse so many sogers for 
the Endyas. Sir, I wyll for this tyme beed you farewell; from Margaret 

* * 





Rode, the 11 of Marche. 
“ Sir,—by your other letter I fynde heer Majestie chanot be browgt to 
have for heer surte to ly neer heer the 4000 footmen and the 1000 horse. 
| am sorry heer Majestie is so carles of this most dangerous tyme. I feer 
me much, and with grefe I thynke it, that heer Majestie relyethe a pone a 
hope that will deceve leer, and gretely indanger heer, and then wyll it not 
be heer money, nor heer juells, that wy!l helpe, for as they wyll dow good 
in tyme, so wyll they belne nothynge for the remedying of tyme being 
lost. For the setting out of the gally I thynke ther is no man of jugment 
but dowthe thinke it most meet for heer to be a brode now, being sommer; 
| lord, when should she sarve yf not at such a tyme as this is; ether she is feet 
| now to starve, or feet for the fyer, and I wyll uever hereafter wyshe heer 
Majesty to be at the charge of the kepying of heer, for I hope never in my 
tyme to se so great cause for heer to be yoused. I dare say heer Majesty 
wyll loke that men shulde fyghte for heer, and 1 know they wyll. At this 
time the King of Spayne dowth not kype any shype at home, ether of his 
owne, or any other, that he chane by any meens get for monny: well I pra 
| hartely for a pece, for I see that whyche sholde begrownd of a honourable 


* 





| war will never appear, for Spanying(Spaip) and war hathe no atfynite to 
| gether. Sir, towehing the releysing of the Scotyshe shypes, and the Frenche ; 
| in my opinion it weer not a myse to have them stayed a whyll and better 
| to have them stay ther, then for me to stay them, when they are com out, 
| for I know for sarten ther is uon of the Scots nor Frenche, but they carry in 
ther shypes Englyshe men. and couller them for Scotse, but for the Scotse 
| thatare to goo into Scotland they may be sofered to departe, but for the 
| Frenche I pray let us stay as well as the King of Spayne ; for he hath stayed 
all, but without ther wyll, for 1 am sure a great nomber of them went on 
ee. I am afrayed we shal! fynde them all false in France from the 
| hyest.”’ 
| In June: 
| «Ther is no questyon but the King of Spayne hathe ingaged his honour 
| to the uttermost in this, for the overthro ot her Majestie and this relme, and 
dowthe employ all the forses, not only of his owve, but also of all that he 
| chan geet of his frendse, for this exployte, and yf he be put bake from this 
|yeer, heer Majestie may have a good and honourable pece; yf not yet 
| she shal be sure he shall not be able to trouble heer Majestie in many yers 
jafter. You see itis maed in the worlde graetly for his honour, that he is 
| able to make such a poure, as that he wyll enterpryse to invade England. 
Thanks be to God the worlde shall also see that heer Majestie hathe provyd- 
ed sufysient forses to beet him by see; so wold I wyshe that in time heer 
| Majesty shold gether summe graet forse together for heer defence on the 
land, it would be a graet surte, and to the worlde most honourable; for yf 
| it come that heer Majestie should draw the forses together on the soden, it 
wyll breed a marvellous confusion, and.all soden causes bredse many doutse 
in multytudse. Ihope in God this manyfest discovery of therdetermynasion, 
1s it may well aper by that arche traytor Allen’s boke, wyll a wayken all 
men; yf ther be that wyll not a wake with this, | weld to God, when they 








| ar aslype, they might never awake 

| “Sir, as T have ever founde you to be my most especiall good trend, and 

the man that for your honourable and faytheful dellyings ever with me bathe 

} maed me to thynke my selfe ever graetly beholding to you, I therefor now 
dow most (hartelv ) pray you to stand my good frend as to move heer Maj- 

l esty in this my absence, and request that yf it plaes God to call me to bum In 
this sarvis of heer Majestie, whych I am most wylling to spend my lyfe in, 
that heer Majestie of heer goodtes w yll besto my boy upon my porue wyle, 

and yf it plaes heer Majestie to let my poure wyte have the kepying ether os 

| Hampton Court or Otlandse, I shall thynke my selfe most bound to heer 

| Maiestie : for I dow assur you,sir,! shall not leve heer so wellor so good 

| wyfe dowthe desarve. This, sir. | have byne bold to trowble you, and chan 


ile (yield) you no other reqaitall but my love and good wyll as long asl 
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lyve, and so I recomend me most harteley unto you, and beed you 
frwell, from a bourde the Arke the 19 of June.” 

“ For the love of God let the uarro sees be wel! strakened, and the shy ps 
vytelled for summe good tyme. This on monthes vytels rie illand may 
brede danger, and no saving to heer Majestie, for they spend lyghtly 7 or 
8 dayse in comyng to meet their vytell, and in takyng of if im, and yt! 
the enemy dow know of that tyme, juge you of what they may attempie. 
Graet harte miy come by it, but no good Bir, | pray let heer Majestic be 
earnestly parswaded with all to have samme forses of 10 or 12 thowsande 

ers neer to heer, that may know on another, and ther leders. I had 
cae have 10 thowsande suche well trayned and kepte to gether then 40 
thowsand that shai be browzht on the soden, halfe amased, as heer Majestie 
shal be seur to fynd them. Heer Majestie must assure heer selfe she is not 
now in pece, and therfoc most prynslyst, seurest, and most to heer honor, te 
provyd as in warre. Sir, I pray you to present my most bound and humble 
duty to heer Majestie, so, God wylling, I wyll not trouble berr Majestie 
with my rewd wryghtying tell the matter be somthyng worthe. God of 
his marcy bless heer Majestie with helthe, and to have honour over heer 
enymys.”’ 

Queen Bess seems very loath to part with her money, and the lord admi- 
ral pressed in vain. At last the urgency of the invasion planged her into 
action; aud we read: 

‘ Though the lord-admiral ceased to write on this great occasion, there 
was one gentleman, however, in the fleet, of the name of Dodington, who 
writes to the privy council in great haste and alarm, as it would seem from 
the mistake he makes in the date. 

‘ Ed. Dodington to the Privy Council. 
(1583), July 25th 

‘Ricut Ho.,—Heare is a ffleete at this instant cominge in upon us, semid 
at north-west, by all likelywode it should be the enymy ; hast makes me, I 
can write no more. I beseech you L. to pardon me, and so I referr all to 
your ho. most depyst considerationes. Your Ho., most humble to command, 

Ep. Dopineroy. 

‘ ffrom the ffleete at Plymouth, 

the 25 of Julie, 1587-8.’ 
‘ But the curious part of this despatch is the covering address. 





For her Mates spetiall servise 
To the Right honorable the 
Lords of her Ma's most 
ho. prevy cunsell 
hast post hast 


ria for lyffe hast 
0 hast pes hast 
for yife. 











The defeat of the famous Armada is detailed from preceding histories; 
aud in addition, there is a very important corroboration of it in the transla- 
tion of the Spanish version of it, appareutly called for in answer to a re- 
mark in the Edinburgh Review on the Life of Drake. The remark and 
replication follow: 

‘The Duke of Medina Sidonia (says the Spanish manuscript narrative 
of the invasion, which Mr. Barrow quotes in a provoking manner, not giv- 
ing any satisfactory account of its authenticity, or informing us what or 
where it is) summoned to him,” &c.—Edinburgh Review, No. 162, p 397. 





‘Tbe gentlemen of the “ Edinburgh Review” may be well assured that 
the writers in that journal are the last to be treated “in a provoking man- 
ner.’ In the present case it was thought that the brief notice was sutfli- | 
ciently explicit as to the authenticity, the what, and the where; but Diis | 
aliter visum: theretore the whole journal, as it is, shall be given in a true 
and faithful translation (by H. F. Amedroz, Esq., of the Admiralty,) being 
a document more appropriately inserted here than in the “life of Drake.” 
It may be considered as an interesting historical record.’ | 

It is so, and readers will feel much satisfaction in its perusal though it is 
too long for us to quote. | 

But the sufferings of our brave defenders, after crushing the power of | 
Spain, offer asad spectacle ; aud we caunot refrain from copying some of | 
their horrors, now also first published from the Admiral’s ass. correspond- | 
ence (August 8, 1585): 

‘I pray to God we may heer of vyttelse, for we ar generaly in graet want, 
and also that I may know how the coaste shypse of the west shal be vyteled, | 
and also that order be taken for the vyttelyng, and for monysion, for the 
shypse of London. I know not what you thyuk of it atthe courte, but I dow 
thynk, and so dothe all heer, that ther clanot be to graet forses mayntayned 
yet for 5 or 6 wekse on the sees, for allthoughe we have put the Spanyshe 
flyte past the Frythe, and I think past the Isle. yet God knowethe whither 
they goo, ether to the Nase of Norway, or into Denmark or to the Ilse of 
Orknye, to refreshe themselves, and so to retourne, for | thynk they dare 
not retourne with this dishonour, and shame, to ther king, and overtrow 
of ther Popse credit. a * . . a “se n a 
Sir, in your nexst letters to my browther Stafford, I pray wryght to him that / 
he wyll let Mendosa know that heer Majesties rotten shypse dare met with 
his masters sounde shypse, and in buselynge with them, thowghe they weer 
3 graet shypse to one of us, yet we have shortened them 16 or 17, wherof | 
ther is 3 of them afysnyng in the botome of the sees. God be thanked of all. 

‘ Ther is anomber of pour men of the cost tounse, [ meen the maryners, 
that kry owt for mouey, and they know not wher to be payed; I have gif- 
fene them my word and honor that ether the townse shuld pay them, or | 
wyll see them payed Yf ihad not done so they bad rone away from Ply- 
mowthe by thowsandse. I hope ther wyl be care had of it. “Sir, money 


had ned to come downe for our hole company. Sir, Lam goinge to Mar- 
7. 





get. In hast, far ye well. From Kanterbury, the 9th of August. a 

‘My good Lord, Sicknes and mortalitie begin wenderfullie to groe | 
amongste us, and it is a most pitifull sighte to see here at Marget howe the 
men (having noe place to receave them into here) die in the streats. T am 
driven my self of force to com aland to see them bestowed in some logeings, 
and the beste I caa get is barnes and suche oute houses, and the releete is 
small that I can provide for them here. It wold greave anie mannes harte 
to see them that have served soe valiautlie to die soe miserablye. The Eli- | 
zabeth Jonas, which hathe done as well as ever anie ship did in anie ser- 
vice, hath had a graete infectione in ber from the beginninge, soe as of 
the 500 men which she carried oute, by the time we had bin im Plimouthe 
three weeks ora month there were dead of them 200 and above, soe as J 
was driven to set all the reste of her men ashore, to take onte ber b illaste, 
and to make fires in her of wet brome 3 or 4 daies togeather, and soe hoped 
therbie to have clensed her of her infectione, and thereupon got newe men, 
Very tall and hable as eaver I sawe, and put them into her: nowe the infec- 
tione is broken oute in greater extremitie than eaver it did before, and 
(they) dye and sicken faster than eaver they did, so as I am driven of force 
to send her to Chatham: we all thinke and judge that the infection remain 
eth in the _—. Sir Roger Townsend, of all the men he broughte oute 
with him, hathe but one left alive ; and my sonn Southwell likewise hath 
manie deade, it is like enoughe that the like infectione will growe 
thoroughe oute the most parte of oure fleete; for they have been soe longe 
at sea, and have so little shifte of aparell, and soe fewe places to provide them 
of such wants, and noe money wherewith to buy it, for som hav bin, yea the 
moste parte, theise 8 monthes at sea. My Lord, I wold thinke it a marvail- 
ouse good waie that there were a thousand pounds worthe or twoe thousand 
marks worthe of hose, doublets, shirts, shues, and such like sent downe.— | 
And I thinke your lordship mighte use therin the comtrouler of the navie 
and water, Mr. Hawkins his mann, whoe wold use all expeditione for the 
providinge aud sendinge awaie of such things, for ellse in verie shorte time 
I looke tu see moste of the mariners goe naked. Good my lord, let mary- 
ners be preste and sent downe as sone as maie be, and money to discharge 
those that be sicke here; and soe in haste I bid your lordship farewell.— 
From Marget the 10th of Auguste, 1588. 

‘Maie it please youre lordships—Uppon my comminge hither to Dover 
the 2ist of Auguste, about 3 of the shade in the after none, I presentlyne 
sent fur the Lord Henrie Seymour, Sir William Winter, Sir ffrancis Drake, 
Sir John Hawkins, Sir Henry Palmer, and Mr. Thomas ffenuer, to com unto 
me, toconfer with them for the presente consideratione of her Majestie’s 
service, whoe declared unto me the state of the fleete. which with sorowe 
and greefe I muste deliver unto youre lordships. As I lefte som ofthe ships 
infected at my comminge up, soe I doe finde, by theire reportes that have 
looked deeplie into it, that +f moste parte of the ee is greavouslye infect- 
ed, and die dailie, fatinge sicke in the ships by numbers, and that the ships 
of themselves be sve infectiouse, and soe corrupted, as it is thoughte to be 
& verie plague; and we finde that the freshe men, that we drawe into oure 
SUips, are infected one daie and die the nexte, soe as manie of the ships have 





dlie men inoughe to waie their ankers. For my Lord Thomas Howarde, | 


my Lord Sheffeilde, aud some 5 or 6 other ships, (beinge at Marget, and the 
winde ill for that ——) are soe weaklie manned by the reason cf this sick- 
hes and mortalitie, as ey were not bable to waye their ankers to com, 
wherat we are nowe, my Lords, sithe the matter is of that momeute for the 
Service of her Majestie, and this realme, we have entered into consideratione 
Wal is fitteste to be don, the extremitye beinge soe greate. The one touch- 
inge the service of the realme, the other < oncerninge the mortalitie and sick- 





teste to be don,—which is to divide oure fleete into twoe parts, the on to 
ride in the Downes, the other at Marget or Gorende; wo bringe oure men, 
as manie as conveuientlie we can, ashore, and there to releeve them with 
freshe victuales, and to supply suche other ther wauts as we can, and uppon 
the hearinze or discoverie TP the Spanish flleete, we shal be hable, with the 
help of souldyoures from the shore, for to be readie within a daie for the ser- 
vice ; and therefore we are to praie your lordships that Mr. Quarles umie be 
sent downe with all speede unto us, with that moneye that shold have pre- 
pared the nexte victuales uppon the shore, fur the releavinge of those men, 
and sve we will spare theire vietuales which we have aborde, My lords, 
we doe not see amougste us all by what other meanes to contynewe this 
service, for the loose of maryners wil be soe te, as neather the realme 
shal be hable to help it,and it wil be greater offence unto us,then the evemy 
was hable to laie uppon us, and wil be a verie shorte time answerable to 
theire losse, besides tne unfurnishinge of the realme of such needful! and 
most necessarie men in a comonu ae I know your lordships’ honorable 
wisdome to consider of.’ 

Having already exceeded our limits, we shall only observe, that Sir John 
Hawkins takes a distingui place among the foremost men of this great 
age and splendid service, and that four letters of Captain Fenner are both 
new and curious. 

To Mr. Barrow, for his labours in this live of literature, we think we may 
venture to tender the hearty acknowledgments of the British nation. They 
are worthy of him, and of his position in the world. 


——_———— 


NEW ZEALAND. 
BY COL. WAKEFIELD. 


Adventures in New Zealand, from 1830 to 1844. By E. J. Wakefield, 
Esq. 2 vols. Murray]; Illustrations to the same. Smith, Elder & Co. 

“this work confessedly contains an account of the origin and progress of 
what is called * Land-sharking,’ adopted by the New Zealand Company ; 
not willingly, as it is stated, but by compulsion, as the ouly system acknow- 
ledged by the authorities of the Colonial Office. It is, in a word, an apo- 
logy for the conduct in this particular of the Company, the interest of which 
it is doubtless published to subserve. 

The system of ‘ land-sharking’ consists in causing the natives to sign, ia 
consideration of a trifling payment, a technical deed of feoffment, originally 
prepared by lawyers at Sydney, and kept ready in blank, as a model of 
coutracts for the sale of land to Europeans. The natives were, of course, un- 
conscious of the full purport of these deeds ; but the muskets and guapow- 
der they receivedin exchange for their signatures gave rise to events not 
wanting in instruction ; though, as usual, neglected or rejected by those 
who were most interested in fearning the proper lesson. 

The New Zealand Company, Mr. Wakehel. tells us, were forced into the 
adoption of this system :— 

‘ But they redeemed,’ says our author, ‘ their reluctant compliance with 
this usage, because the ouly one recognised by authority, by adhering to the 
same systematic disposal of land for pablic purposes, and the same ample 
provisions for the fature benefit of the natives, which formed the leading 
leatures of Mr. Baring’s Bill. In order to establish a uniform +ystem in these 
respects, it became requisite that they should obtain control over a much 
larger extent of land than could be required for the use of any possible num- 
ber of settlers for years and years to come. With this view, aud in accord- 
ance with the alleged national sovereignty of the native chiefs, they resol- 
ved tu send an expedition to New Zealand under the direction of an agent, 
instructed to adopt the usual method of acquiring land from the natives, but 
if possible upon a far greater scale than was ever necessary for the purposes 
of cultivation or even of speculation by individuals. This charge was con- 
fided to an uncle of mine, Colonel William Wakefield He was further in- 
structed to select a spot which he should deem most eligible as the site ofa 
considerable colony, aud to make preparations for the arrival and settlement 
ofthe emigrauts. A fine vessel of 400 tons, the Tory, was bought and pre- 
pared for the voyage. She was armed with eight guns, and smal! arms for 









went by any other mame than ‘ Geordie Bolts.’ Another was only known 
as‘ Bill the Steward.’ ‘Flesh Bill,’ * Gi Smith,’ and ‘Fat Jackson,’ 
‘French Jim,’ < Bill the Cooper,’ and ‘ Peter,’ may be allowed to 
conclude our selection from the titles of the whaling peerage. Then every 
article of trade with the natives has its slang term—in order that they may 
converse with each otber respecting a purchase without initioting the patives 
into their calculations. Thus pigs nes were respectively represent- 
ed by * grwnters’ and ‘spucs;' gans, powder, blaukets, pipes, and tobacco, 
by ‘ shooting-sticks, dust, spreaders, steamers, and weed; a chief was call- 

a ‘nod ;' « slave, a‘ doctor ;’ a woman, a‘ heifer sagirl, a ‘titfer;’ and 
a child, a ‘squeaker.’ Then for the different native chiefs they had also 
private names—such as ‘ Satan,’ ‘ the Old Serpent,’ ‘ the Bully,” ‘ the Badger,’ 
‘the Sueak,’ ‘ the Old Sarpent,’ the Greybeard,’ ‘ the Murderer,’ * the ‘ild 
Fellow,’ and ‘ the Loug un.’” 

Colonel Wakefield here bought of the native chieftains all their rights and 
claims to the lands at Port Nic ; much discussion preceded trans- 
action, and it is boasted, that the bargain wos free from deception, and 
henourably conducted. The event was celebrated with war-dances and 
festivities. 

The missionaries, and some of the natives, were discontented with the 

eedings; they were, however, soon ap Among the dissentients 
was the chieftain Rauperaha, who, indeed, never thoroughly became recon- 
iled to the transaction. 

Ditliculties oceurred in the distribution of the goods given in payment— 
sometimes it was effected by scramble :— 

‘1 was in the ‘tween decks whea it began ; and, hearing a loud aud con- 
tinued stamping on the deck, thought the natives were ‘ rushing’ or attack- 
ing the ship. Under this impression, 1 sprang aft to obtain a weapon of de- 
fence from among those always ready iu the cabin, On my way, bmet & 

Wits. one of the chiefs of a tube which had effected a quiet division; and 
he reassured me by telling me that no harm would be done to the white 
people, and that I had better go up in the rigging and look upon the way 
iu which the natives divided their goods, Following his advice, I clamber- 
ed up into the long-boat between the masts, and was at first bewildered at 
the sight. About one hundred and fifty uatives were piled above the various 
heap of goods, writhing, struggling, stamping, pulling each other's hair and 
limbs, tearing blankets, shivering whole cases of pipes and looking-glasses, 
and withal yelling and screaming in the most deafening manner. Some 
the wildest had stripped naked. Disengaging themselves for a woment from 
the mass, they tightened the thong of their tomahawk-handle round their 
wrist, and prepared to plange into the thickest of the masa, where some 
dearly-prized article was in conteption among a heap of furies. Barrett, 
however, and some other white men well known to the natives, pinioned 
the arms of two or three of the wildest with their own, and gradually re- 
stored order and peace. The combatants looked exceedingly crestfallen as 
they gathered up the remains of the broken things, but took especial pains 
to tell us that it was no fanitof oars, but the poraag: or ‘ foolishness ' of the 
Maori. Others, who had assumed a quiet, watchful attitude cern, the 
disturbance, smilingly produced from under their mats some ehain-hook, 
sounding-lead, or other handy weapon, with which they had armed them- 
selves in case of the worst.’ 

At Hokianga and Kaipara, two harbours i the north of Sugar Loaf Ts 
land, the party had to discover and take possession of certain districts which 
had been acquired by the Company from former purchasers at Maugungu, 
a missionary: the condition of the people shows that there is something 
wrong in the educational discipline :— 

‘ We were much strack, however, by the difference of character as well 
as physical appearance of the natives here in comparison with those of our 
friends in Cook's strait. The latter had appeared far superior in stature and 
muscular power. There was here, moreover, none of the same eagerness 
to supply a ship with provisions. In all the harbours of Cook's Strait, we 
had always been surrounded by canoes, bearing more than suflicient for our 
consumption. Here, on the contrary, it was difficult to procure fresh pro- 
visions, even by sending to the residence of the chiefs. Entirely borne 
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all the (ship's company ; filled with the necessary stores, provisions, and 
goods for barter with the New Zealanders ; and manned with a strong and 
select crew. Such a voyage seemed to offer much novelty aud adventare ; 

and I, being then nineteen years old, conceived an eager desire to be one 
of the party. My father gave his consent to ny departure; and I was for- 
tunate enough to obtain a passage in the Tory from the patrons of the enter- | 


prise.’ 

The reader is now acquaiuted with the nature of the expedition to which 
these volumes relate, and the character borne in it by the writer. The 
party had for interpreter a New Zealander, who had resided for two years 
in London. The voyage was favourable. As they entered Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, they were visited by natives, who lashed their canoes to the 
chains of the ship, and boarded it instanter. They had brought on board 


some fish and potatoes, which they exchanged for alittle tobacco, Finding 
that land was not to be icebinel in that neighbourhood the ship's party 
voted the situation ‘undesirable, and made tor Te-awa-iti, or ‘ The Little 
River.’ The whalers, who have a rough way of pronouncing the native 
language, have hardened this name into Tarwhite. A description of these 
men and their town may not prove unacceptable :— 

‘A nice clear stream runs through the middle of the settlement. Some 
few of the whalers were dressed ont in their clean Sunday clothes; but a 
large gang were busy/at the ¢ry-works, boiling out the oi! from the blabber of 
a whale lately caught It appears that this is a process in which any delay 
isinjurious. The ¢ry-works are large iron boilers, with furnaces beneath. 
Into these the blubber is put, being cut into lumps of about two feet square, 
and the oil is boiled out. The residue is ealled the scrag, and serves to 
feed the fire. The oilis then run into coolers, and finally into casks ready | 
for shipping. The men were unshavenand uncombed, and their clothes | 
covered with dirt and oil. | Most of them were strong, m.scular men; and | 
they reminded me, as they stoked the furnaces, and stirred the boiling oil, of 
Retzech’s grim imagination of the forge in the forest, in his outline illustra. 
tions of Schiller’s ballad of Fridolin. On asking one whether they always 
worked on Sundays, he answered contemptuousty, ‘Oh! Sanday never 
comes into this bay!’ An Australian aboriginal uative was one yar com | 
gang, and was geen of as a good haud. The whole ground and beach 
aboat here was saturated with oil, aud the stench of the carcasses and scraps 
of whale-tish lying about in the bay was intolerable. * * * It is very re- | 
markable there exists among the whalers a certain code of laws, handed 
down by tradition, and almost universally adhered to, relating to adverse 
claims to a whale. Each whaling-bay has its own law or custom; but they 
are generally very similar. It is recognized, for instance, that he who has 
once made fast has a right to the whale, even should he be obliged to cut 
his line, so long as his harpoon remains in her; and each wi ene! knows 
his own weapon by some private mark, The boat making fast to the calf 
has a right to the cow, because she will never desert her young. A boat 
demanding assistance from the boat of a rival party shares equally with its 
assistant on receiving the required help. These nd many other regulations 
are never written down, but are so well-known that a dispute rarely arises, 
and if so, is settled according to precedent by the oldest‘ headsman.’ The 
only instance I ever knew of going to iaw on the subject occurred in 1343, 
when a boat had seized a whale that had drifted from her anchorage, and 
retarned the harpoon remaining in her to its owner. The whale was near- 
ly ten miles from the place where she was killed ; but universal indignation 


} 
ae more abject in their manners and miserable in their condition 
| 


away by the high profits arising from the great competition between White 
wen for the kauri fen they neglected to cultivate the ground, and disdain- 
ed going to their canoes to catch any of the fish which abound near the 
heads. During the whole time that we lay here, we had not a single canoe 
come alongside for the purpose of barter, and were obliged to procure our 
fresh provisions at an cnseblonnt price from a hagyling White dealer. The 
rest of the natives, who are all professed Christians, were accustomed to 


| collect from different parts of the neighbourhood on the Saturday afternoon, 


in order to be in readiness for the morrow’s services. They occupied a 
collection of temporary hute at the foot of the gentle slope on which the 
chapel and mission are built. 1 was wach strack by their miserable out- 
ward appearance, They were wretchedly clothed, covered with dirt, bad- 
ly supplied with food, generally speaking weak and sickly-looking, and 


than the slaves at the Ohiere; who, however poor and degraded, had at 
least some lightness of heart and physical energy. The missionary natives 
showed no curiosity as to us, and hardly turned their heads to answer a 
question; they seemed to have lost all the Maort's natural vivacity and in- 
quisitiveness, and to be a generation whose feelings aud natures were blunt- 
ed. ina word, they appeared tamed without being civilized. Together 
with the ferocity they had lost the energy of the savage, without ac —— 
either the activity or the intelligence of a civilized man, They performed, 
however, their part of the religious ceremonies on Sunday with great order 
and decorum ; joining universally in the responses avd hymns, and listen- 
ing with marked attention to the sermon which followed, On Monday 
they again disappeared ; having excited no feeling in my mind but that of 
sincere pity for their degrading physical state,’ 

The following is a picture of a ‘ first squatting ':—scene ‘along the banks 
of the Hutt’? :— 

‘The savd-hummocks at the back of the long beach were dotted oyer 
with tents of all shapes and sizes, native-built huts in various stages of con- 


| struction, heaps of goods of varions kinds, which lay about anywhere be- 


tween high-water mark and the houses, Thus ploughs, hundreds of bricks, 
millstones, tentpoles, saucepans, crockery, iron, pot-hooks, and triangles, 
casks of all sizes and bales of all sorts, were distributed about the sand hum- 
mocks. The greatest good humour prevailed among the owners of these 
multifarious articles; the very novelty and excitement of their employment 
appeared to give them high spirits and courage, They pitched their tents 
and piled up their goods in rode order, while the natives, eqnally well 
leaved and excited, sung Maori songs to them from the tops of the ware or 
em where they sat tying the rafters and thatch together with flaxen bands 

As | passed along, I was greeted by many an old acquaintance smong these, 
who weuld jump down from his work with a shoat of joy, aad inquire anx- 
iously whether ‘ T'iraweke’ had forgotten him = Then would come a met- 
ry congratulation at my having returned safe from the pakaru or ‘ broken’ 
ship, and generally; to conclude, a prond sign towards the house erecting 
for his pakeha, and another cheer as he scrambled up again to his work.— 
‘Thus | advanced through a running fire of kind greetings. At the back of 
the hut occupied by Cogeland, whither a flag-staff and New Zealand flag 
invited the sailors, a rough and new-made track strack off to the settlement 
on the river bank, across a miry swamp. After about a quarter of a mile 
of this, Lreached the junction of a small creek with the Hatt; and soon 
found myself at the beginning of a little village of tents and huts, among the 





was expressed against the man who insisted on appealing to a court of jus- 
tice against the ‘ laws of the bay.’ 

‘ The season for which the men engage themselves begins with the month 
of May, and lasts till the beginning of October, thus extending over five 
months whichinclude the winter. It is during this season that the female 
or cow whales resort to the coasts of New Zealand with their young calves ; 
and this m such numbers during some years, that whaling-ships were accus- 
tomed to anchor at Kapiti, Port Underwood, and the ports in Pank’s Penin- 
sula, and tnus to carry on a fishery subject to less hardships than in the open 
seas. The men are enrolled under three denominations :—headsmon, boat- 
steerer, and common man. The headsman is, as his name implies, the com- 
mander of a boat; and his place is at the helm, except during the moment 
of killing the whale, which task falls to his lot. The boat-steerer pulls the 
oar nearest the bow of the boat, fastens to the whale with the harpoon, and 
takes iis name from having to steer the boat nnder the headsman’s directions, 
while the latter kills the whale. The common men bave — to do but 
to ply their oars according to orders, except one, called the twb-oarseman, 
who sits rext to the tub containing the whale-line, and has to see that no 
entanglement takes place. The wages are shares of the profits of the fishery, 
apportioned to the men acc ording to their rank; the headsman getting more 
shares than the boat-steerer, and the boat-steerer thanthe commonman. The 


low, scrubby coppice which covered this partof the valley. A rough path 
had been Cleared by the surveying men song the bank : od on cither side 
of this the colonists had been allowed to squat on allotted ne until the 
survey of the town should be completed. Small patches for gardens were 
already being cleared in various spots; raddy flaxen-haired children were 
Naying about the doors; and the whole thing made an impression of cheer- 
ho, and contentment. Then the mildness of the climate, the good pre- 
parations made before leaving England, and the hearty good feeling existin 
among the colonists themselves as well as between them and the natives, 
tended to give the extensive bivounc the air of a pic-nic on a large scale, 
rather than a specimen of the first hardships of a colony. 

‘Althongh we had often explained tothem that many hundred White men 
woald come and cover the country, their minds had evidently not been of a 
sufficient capacity to realize the idea of such numbers. The Maori \an- 
guage has no word for a number above mano, & “ thousand; and even this 
is generally used indefinitely to describe any large amount. Accordingly, 
soun after the emigrants from the first two ships had landed to look about 
them, Warepori came to Colonel Wakefield's hut one morning, and showed 
bim the war-canoes hauled down to the water's ealge, ready for launching, 
in frontof Pitone. Upon being asked bis meaning. he said he was come to 
bid farewell. “ We are going,” said he, “ to our old habitation at Taranaki. 
I know that we sold you the land, and that no more White people have come 





leader of the ‘ party ’ commands one of the boats, is called the ‘ chief heads- 
mat,’ and is said to ‘ head’ the party, as each headsman is said to ‘ head’ 


boat to which he belongs, or more frequently, its headsman. Thus, on 
meeting two whalers, and asking them what is their situation, one might 
answer, ‘1 beads the Kangaroo,’ while the other would say, ‘and I steers 
Big George.’ Their whole language, m fact, is an ergot, or slang, almost 
unintelligible to a stranger. All their principal characters enjoy distinctive 
appellations, like the heroes of the Iliad. Thas I know one of the chief 
headsmen who was never called anything but ‘ the old man.’ Another was 
called ‘ Long Bob: a third ‘ Butcher Nott;’ and a fourth, an American 





nes, and therefore thoughte this course which we bere set downe to be fit- 


‘ Horse Lewis,’ to distinguish him from his two brothers of the same name. 
I have already said that Joseph Toms of Te-awaditi and Porirua, nevet 


his own boat, The boat-steerer or ay en is likewise said to ‘ steer’ the | 


to take it than you told me, But I thought you were telling lies, and that 
| you had not so many followers. I thought you would have nine or ten, or 
perhaps as many as there are at T'c-awa-iti. 1 thought that I could get one 

place at each pa, as a white man to barter with the people and keepus well 
| supplied with arme and clothing ; aud that I should able to keep these 

White men under my hand and regulate their trade myself, But see that 
each ship holds two hundred, and | believe, now, that you have more com- 
ing. They are all well armed; and they are strong of heart, for they have 
begun to build their houses without talking. They will be too strong for us; 
| my heart is dark. Remain here with your people; I will go with mine to 
Taranaki.” After,some ineffectual attempts at dissusding him, Colonel 
Wakefield thought he had better not interfere amy more with this sudden 
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panic; and told him that if he doubted the power and wish of the White 
to make the life of the natives happy, he had better go, although 

pay he pede ion. On Warepori’s retarn to the 
the coancil of chiefs, from which he had come with this 
, total! . The ——— had eagerly urged the natives to 
ansist in temporary shelter. Some were gazing with delight 
on the liberal offers of blaukets, guns, und tobacco, made by the new-com- 
ers for materials and |cbour; while others had already started off for the 
woods to cut rafters and ridge poles. Others were assisting to land goods, 
and could not be to remain idle enough to talk about going while 
good y smnart work. They unanimously refused to start until 

y ald have reaped the abundant harvestto be obtained by working 
for the pakcha ho, or “new white men ;" and when they found that this har- 
vest was continual, and that they were not ouly well paid for their work, 
but treated with uniform kindness and gratitade for their prompt services ; 
—when they found, too, that the visitors were not all stalwart, well-armed 
men, but many of them good-natured women and smiling children, while 
the men pares kinder than they expected;—the canoes were hauled 

the w Taranati scheme was treated as a of which th 
were mach ashamed. Warepori himself often laughed at this sucky fit wit 
Colonel Wakefield and myself; and bad domesticated himself as the ic- 
ular friend of a family on the banks of the Hutt, whom he supplied with 
food and the labour of bis slaves.’ 

Mr. Wakefield complains that his party were much and wrongfully _ 
ded in their progress of establishing a desirable state of society in the colo- 
nies which they were founding, by the influence of the Church Missiouary 
Society in geveral, and Mr. Dandesou Coates, their lay-secretary, in particu- 
lar. volumes are crowded with the constant squabbles between natives 
and settlers, the Company's agents and the local magistrates. This, of coarse, 
is a matter not to be decided on an ex parle statement. But there are things 
of 2 less controversial kind in the work; many descriptions of customs, par- 
‘ticularly those regarding the whalers, and the manner of couducting thei 








that most amiable and illustrious privcess. the Duchess of Gloucester. Her 
Royal Highness has gentleness and kindliness to spare, but which some of 
Ler illastrious neighbours will wot. ne ‘ie é ean 

Amongst ber Majesty's ” illustrious relatives, the most striking 
was that lovely blonle, the Dac de Nemours. Dressed like Madame 
de Pompadour. she surpassed in beanty our recollection of the celebrated 
Marquise, orof the blonde Duchessede Fontarges; the antiquated: ostume of 
Louis the Fifteenth’s day settingforth all the freshaess of her beauty,and the 
lovely contour of herarus,and neck,and shoulders Lonis Philippe, with such 
sous as the right-hearted Dac de Nemours, and such lovely adopted daugh- 
ters us the Duchesse de Nemours, may well say, as a great predecessor to 
his most troublous subjecs—' These are my arguinents for your love, and 
the maintenance of my throne.’ Near her highness stood the Mistress of 
the Robes, remarkable for the ease aud noble simplicity of her manners, 
but babited ina dress as rich us it was tastefal, and covered with diamonds, 
as befitted a lady of her exulted rank, and the fair official alone privileged 
to ride with ber Majesty in her carriage of state. The ladies of honour, all 
dressed alike, but all <0 differentia style of countenance, formed a picturesque 
and remarkable bevy of belles, placed not fa off from her Majesty. Amongst 
the duchesses, one of the most striking costames was that of the Duchess of 
St. Albans, wearing a talon of diamonds on her left shoulder. Farther, the 
Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos, worthy of so high a name, attracted 
every one’s attention, by the splendour of the material of her dress, so well 
moulded to her form, and blazing with countless diamonds. The mien and 
carriage of another youthful lady, no less than her surprisingly magnificent 
attire, revealed her to be illustrious. We ailude to the young Princess of 
Baden, now Marchioness of Douglass. 

Whilst we were observing her graceful movements, we heard an old and 
gallant Duke drawing the attention of his neighbour to the grace and ease 
with which the noble Countess of Wilton traversed the room. ‘The richness 
of her costume became more and wore apparent as you contemplated it, 
but you forgot it in the flexile grace of her disinvoltura, aud iu the intrinsic 
nobility of her carriage. 





exciting trade, ure g ee omens. There is also much minate local 
information, but too mult in character for analysis. Our opinion of 
New Zealand—of the Company—of the condition of the emigrants—their 
x and prospects—has been too frequeutly recorded to need repe 

tition now. We, therefore, dismiss the book to the perusal of those who 
have a business interest in its argument; warning them, however, that on 
every topic they must trust to their own judgment much more than to the 
statements which it contains; since, whatever impartiality the writer might 
desire to exercise, his manifest object in compiling the work necessitated a 
bias in favour of the Company, of which he was an accredited agent. 


——=g—— 
POEMS. 
BY ANASTASIUS CRON. 

The name of the author of these poems and of a Commentary on Schiller’s 
character and writings, is Count Alexander von Auersperg, of Vienna.— 
Though possessed of a title, he has gained his popularity as writer of politi- 
eal verses for the liberaliem of Young Germany. We give a few verses 
which show the poet in his unpolitical character :— 


TUE PENITENT. 
There stands a lonely cottage on the shore 
Close by the sea which beats upon its sides ; 


Its frail walls tremble when the pillows roar, 
As the heart trembles that within it hides. 


List, the small window ou its hinges creaks, 
And, see, the Priestess of the place looks out— 

Flowers on her bosom, faded like her cheeks, 
And others twined her flowing hair about. 


Her clouded eyes give but a feeble gleam, 
Like dying tapers that have burn d all night, 

And, from their sockets, raise a sickly beam 
Amid the opening morning's golden light. 


Upon the flowers that ‘neath her window stand 
She pours fresh water from her snowy band :— 

Though from her heart all bloom has died away, 
She would not see her window-flowers decay. 


Thauks to the revived costume, the elderly gentlemen became young 
again last night; and at this moment a knot of ancient cavaliers aud con- 
noisseurs formed round the noble Duke we allude to, and they joined in a 
review of the fair personages passing near them, letting fly just remarks and 
gallantspeeches as they glided along y dew vacillating and rather slow and dubius 
step in their unusual chaussure, adding interest ond grace to their movements. 
“ See there,” said the principal speaker, “ howtranscendantly — appears 
the Countess of Chesterfield, with that handsome costume of silver cloth. 
What an elegant form! she stands comparison with her young and lovely 
sister, Ludy Newport, dressed at once so youthfully and so Pompadovrish, 
and with the young Viscountess Villiers, with dark brilliant black eyes, 
which acquire somach greater a charm from the girlish style of ber dressand 
of her carriage, so suitable to her age.” “* Who is that fair lady with so pi- 
quant a physio gnomy, and eye-brows so darkly pencil'ed 1" asked the Count 
de A. “The lady might justly say you might recognise her,” answered his 
neighbour, “ by the exquisite choice of her dress? Don’t you know her 
ladyship again! It is the Marchioness of Ormonde.” 

“ Confound wder,” rejoined the Count; “it conceals the finest of 
raven locks " The vext lady upon whom the aforesaid tribunal of taste p®* 
sed judgment, was the lady of the Premier. This admirable and graceful 
lady's dress, although free from all metallic embellishments and embroidery, 
was aptly chosen, rich and of a most effective character. ‘ 

One of the most important excellences of the costumes we have described, 
was their accuracy, without which the fete would have lost its prestige. 
The portraits of their ancestors (as descending from their frames they wore 
the costumes most faithfully copied) could not have produced a more striking 
effect. The whole history of the period was there. In addition to the 
historical personages mentioned in our former reviews, there was the Duke 
of Wellington, who chose the costume of the hero of the battle of Cc!loden 
— The Duke of Cumberland.” The Earl of Wilton was perhaps the most 
splendidly and appropriately dressed, as Charles de Lorraine, for he com- 
bined historical reminiscence with his splendour; whilst we beheld a noble 
Duke near him who presented a huge ae of lavish finery, without one 
single reminiscence sttached to it, as,in general, there was gorgeous assump- 
tion, without the slightest trace of the lover of art and literature. Such 
example in our tuft-hunting country is of the worst effect. The Marquess 
of kxeter, of 1745, was alive again in the — noble lord Even many 
of the ornaments worn were historical, and had figured with past worthies, 
or unworthies, in other galas, with wearers who have long since mouldered 





Then visits she her garden's flowery bed, 


into dust. Most of them are not mentioned, for they belong to a Pompadour, 


| a Fontange, &., before they were worn by the noble and high-minded 


Wreaths for the day of freshest flowers to bind ; | ladies last night. They had been defiled : po were purified by the contact: 


One chaplet for the Virgin Mary's head, 
The other round her own loose tresses twined. 


And now she bends her head and rosy crown, 
Between her pallid hauds ber face to hide ; 
Like the rose, purple-bosomed, bending down 

Between the neighbour lilies at its side. 


Then o’er the sea she turns ber gazing sight, 
And tracks the morning-star’s departed ray, 
Where vanishes the ship's sail, snowy white, 
Like innocence, so white !—so fur away ' 
——— 


THE QUBBN'’S GRAND BAL COSTUMB. | Sovereigns give them to maintain a becomin 


Given at Buckingham Palace on Friday, 6th June, 1845, at which afl the | 


guests appeared in the costume of the period between 1740 and 1750. 
Twelve hundred persons were present. 
From the London Court Journal. 

What ascene! Those who have not beheld it may better describe the 
imagined thing, than the beholder reflect on paper, what has been really 
mirrored on his eye, with such flitting, everchanging overpowering splendour. 
Tropes and figures and flowers of rhetoric, weil-set phrase and symmetrical 
sentences are out of the question. To describe and analyse the changeful 
figures of a kaleidoscope, when the cylinder is kept coustantly moving, is 
easier, than to portray the features of such a virtiginous scene. The diversity 
of costume, the dazzling brilliancy of jewels, and still more that of beauty, 
which from artificial means had acquired an effect almost supernatural in its 
appearance ; the perpetual movement, which, by constantly varying the ob- 
jects. appeared to multiply them; and the harmony of three numerous or- 
chestras, imparted a bollibeney and animation to the scene which baffles all 
description. Perhaps the moment at which description would have been 

¢ easy was that when each fair guest so thou htfully and tremblingly 
ascended the grand staircase ; but it was impossible not to partake of the 
emotion which agitated the bosom of each interesting debutante, in a cos- 
tume so new and so strange. However roue au monde, whatever aplomb 
she might possess, even the oldest votary of pleasure could not but feel an in 
ternal misgiving that she librated betwixt the sublime and the ridiculous, 
like Mahomet's coffin betwixt heaven and earth. 

What a dazzling concourse of illustrious names, of brilliant youth, of 
women so elegant, and so recherchées in their costume, unto the veriest 
trifle of detail, unto the very shadow of a shade of a plait or of a colour! 
We see all those noble, manly countenances, and exquisite feminine faces, 
revolve around us still with those robes and coats of every incomparable 
coloor of silk, satin, and velvets, covered with gold and embroidery, with 
stars and ribbons, of every order of knighthood. When the royal guests 
first entered, they were so absorbed with their own appearance, and aston- | 
ished at that of their travestied friends, that they seemed to have become | 
suddenly smitten with the saying of Voltaire, that ‘ the grand art at court 
does not consist in learning how to speak aptly, but in knowing how to be 
silent.’ But silence suited well the first duty to be performed. All eyes, 
of course, were first turned with respect, gratitude, nay, with a sort of ado- | 
ration, towards the young and graceful Sovereign, so proverbially affable, 
costumed with a richness and an elegance for whi h every effort had been 
strained, and every device of ingenuity had been exhausted. The royal 
wearer imparted to Ler unavoidably cumbrous dress of brocade an ease 
which made all its rigidity of plait and substance disappear, and imparted 
that cachet of high fashion only the wearer can give to sach a costume 
Elevated on her small high-heeled nucles, her Majesty never looked to great- 
er advantage This remarkable ease of carriage and manner was strikingly 
por pete Each guest, in turn, came to pay their due bomage of obeisance, 
and received a token of condescension, either in word or gestore ; although 
so hopelessly endless appeared the review at this moment. Her Majesty's 
noble and grac« fal presence was stil! farther set off by the illustrious mem- 
bers of her family, who formed the back ground of the picture. Here, 
brilliantly towering behind. was the youngest, the handsomest, and the most | 
elegant man in the room, his Royal Highvess the Prince Consort, dressed | 
most magnificently, and with a taste most exquisite, and a trath historical. 
On the other side was seen her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, dressed 
with that admirable taste and subdued splendour which characterizes habi 
tually her costume, and which so w ell befits the noble air of comm and which 
is stamped on the illustrious lady's features Behind, but overtopping all, 

was bis a Highness the Duke of Cambridge, his kindly countenance 
his joyous laugh, and the marks of recognition he every moment sent forth 
breaking down the frostwork of courtly ceremony. His Royal Highness’s | 
manner contrasted singularly with the quiet manner and pensive looks of | 











| We may single out, however, asa purer and more melancholy example, 
| the jewels that figured in the “ Affaire du Collier,” in which cardinals as 
laymen were so singularly mystified—these jewels of the unfortunate Marie 
| Antoinette now belong to Miss Burdett Coutts. Amidst the foreign guests 
of her Majesty, next to the lovely Duchesse de Nemours, the costume most 
historically correct, aud the most effective, was that worn by the elegant 


| Baroness de Brunnow, the lady of Russia's highly gifted representative at 


, this Court. Thiscostume was characterized by the fur, and jewels, worn at the 
Court of Catherine of Russia —_1t was almost the only costume, that of Ma- 
dame Van de Weyer excepted, that historically redeemed the honour of the 
diplomatic body which now shines so poorly at this Court, particularly now 
that the all amiable Madme de St. Aulaire is absent—the greatest dignitaries 
being occupied in meanly hoarding, to use the mildest phrase, the gold their 
ing and reciprocal hospitality at 
this Court! * Qu’elle bassesse !"" as Talleyrand said on a similar occasion. 

Amongst the male mummers from foreign Courts historically dressed we 
observed the Duke aud Mdlle de Coigny, who wore the identical dresses of 
their ancestors and aucestress at the past epoch. That kind and amiable 
diplomatist, the French Ambassador, wore the costume of his noble and 
witty ancestor the Marquis de St. Aulaire, a gallant general who, after ser- 
ving his king in the field where two of his sous died glor iously beside him, 
gave himself up to literature, became a member of the forty immortals, and 
spent a quarter of a century at the court of the lovely Ducliesse de Maine, 
who called him her Berger, and for whose sake, at sixty-five years of age, 
he turned poet, and indited the most celebrated impromptu that ever was 
written in any language. Beside him, the Count de Grammont, wearing 
the same costume as his ancestor, the Marechal de Noailles, wore in his 
youth. Next to him Baron Talleyraud, in the dress of a premier page de 
Louis XV. M. de Rabaudy wore a costume of sable hue, most simple, but 
highly characteristic and effective, as a commander of the Order of Malta 
in the eighteenth century; and Count de la Grauge in the costume of a 
French officer at the same epoch. 

It had been reported that her Majesty's costume had been made in Paris. 
We can give the fullest denial to this assertion. The material of her Ma- 
jesty’s dress was, in every particular, of English manufacture. The sacque 
is of historical tissue, a century old, and was made in England; the re- 
mainder of the dress at Spitalfields; and the combination of the tasteful 
costume confided to Vouillon and Laure, who have been the great artifi- 
cers of all that was most elegant at this ball. 

The only flowers which, for such a style of dress, proved really effective, 
were roses of every possible shade, or laurels; and such was the demand 
for these tasteful accessories that every flower-shop in London was stripped 
of them. Those in Paris shared the same fate ; nf the great magazins of 
this description, such as those of Constantin, have been put to the sack, and 
utterly despoiled 

As on all similar occasions, the eternally correct costume of the Celt and 
the Gael produced its wonted effect. Provided you wear the proper tartan, 
you can represent, with little trouble, any hero of the hungry race of the 
highlands, the most remarkable and romantic in ,ite rugged history. In 
every masque of modern times they are correctly placed, since it was in the 
days of James I. that the hungry vultures descended into the lowlands, to 





| fatten upon the ape and spoils of British Courts. Certainly Scotland was 


the most admirably represented country at her Majesty's féte last night, the 
Duke und Dachess of Buccleuch alone being sufficient to support the hon- 
our of any nation, The most effective moment—the grand coup de theatre, 
was when the Polonaise was marched, with all the pomp of heraldry, all 
the pageantry of fabled courts, and all the grace, beauty, and elegance of 
this, the most beautiful and magnificent aristocracy in the globe. It was a 
dream of — splendour, whose spiriting acquired an inexpressible pi- 
quancy when the panting belles came to the dread hour of trial, and re- 
vealed so conspicuously, with a thousand eyes fixed upon them, when 
‘Feature did to Form advance, 
And Youth called Beauty forth to dance, 
And every grace was by.’ 
Nothing so striking as to behold the youthful Queen of England entering 


the lists herself, to contend, on even terms, with equal arms. It is not flat- | 
' 


tery to say that she easily trauscended the rivals in the dance, if we may 


| venture to use this term—her ease, grace — and flexibility of form | 
a 


and motion, and dignity—true m ajesty withal, were things that once beheld 
become part of sight, whenever the memory of such scenes are revived.— 
Her Majesty seemed to say. 

* Now look and see in yonder dance 

How all those beams are cast from one 


Whence you as from a mirror take 
The sun's reflected light.’ 


But we are hurrying on too fast, losing the order of facts, and 
the feebie links of our reminiscence in our tired brain. At 
o'clock, the Queeu and Prince Albert, Duke and Duchess de Nemours, 
a er attended by the Jadies in Waiting, and preceded by 
U . the Chamberlain, and the Officers of State, quitted the drawi 
and entered the ball-room, Collinet’s band on their entrance playing “ 
save the Queen.” Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert then received 
the most favoured and intimate of the Royal guests. The ise was 
then danced, the Queen giving her hand to the Duke of Nemours, and 
Prince Albert to the Duchess of Nemours, and the dance extending through 
all the Royal apartments. The Royal party then proceeded throu 
drawing-room, where Weippert’s band played the polonaise, to the 
room, where Musard’s b: was stationed, and the first minuet de la cour 
was performed by all the august party, with the exception of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Nemours, who does uot dance. 
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The Queen Prince George 
Duchess de Nemours Prince Albert 
Lady Douro Prince Edward 


Prince Leinin 


Lady Mt. Edgcumbe 
Duc Duke of Beautort 


of Roxburghe 


Duchess of Buccleuch Lord Leveson 
Lady Waterford Lord Exeter 
Lady Sydney Lord Douro 


A Quadrille followed ; and the company who had arrived then passed be- 
fore her ay: The second minute was danced— 
The Queen Prince Albert 


Lady Ailesbury Prince George 
Lady Dalmen Prince Edward 
Duchess of Buccleuch Lord Exeter 
Lady Seymour Lord Clanricarde 
Lady Blandford Lord Granby 
Lady Canning Lord Douglass 
Lady Villiers Lord Abercorn 


The Queen then returned to the ball-room, the minuet of Lady Jerse 
followed ; then the Marchioness of Bradaleane’a Strathspey, the B - 
bane piper, Pye d dressed, being in attendance— _ 

Lady Mary Campbell Lord Gifford 

Lady Caroline L. Gower Mr. Campbell of Isly 
Lady Jane Charteris Mr. Duff 
Miss Bailie Mr. Cumming Gordon 
Miss Stanley The Master of Grant 
Miss Campbell Mr. Hamilton 

Then followed the minuet of the Countess of Chesterfield. 

Supper was served in the grand dining-room at 12 0’clock. 

After supper her Majesty danced the third minuet. . 

The ball was concluded by the old English country dance, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, in which her Majesty and Prince Albert both joined. It was 
danced in the picture gallery. "Nothing can be imagined more extraordina- 
ry than the scene when the brightly-beaming, strangely-dressed couples 
streamed along. : 

During the miruet, Monsieur Bourdin, the Queen’s dancing-master, in a 
costume of green velvet, with the sword en sautoir, and a magnificent pe- 
ruke, conducted the dances, officiating with an ability that showed him to be 
a worthy successor of the famous Pecout, who in the time of Louis XV. 
filled a similar office. ; : 

A singular effect was produced by the gentlemen keeping on their hats, 
which was indispensable to the accurate performance of the minuet. They 
e¢ommenced with a profound obeisance, hat in hand, to their fair part- 
ners; the first step of the minuet executed, they replaced their hats, and 
only took them of for the concluding bow. For once, there was neither 
waltz nor polka. Sooth to say some of the loveliest and more habitually 
graceful of her Majesty’s fair guests were not = at home in the minuet, 
and equilibrating, in the agitation of their feelings, on their heels, poin 
down to the areaof an inch—every momenta faux pas, or a total break 
down, threatened—and rouge was not necessary to colour the cheeks of the 
young victims of the rival of what one of them denominated ‘an antedilu- 
vian dance, only fit for old frights and fcssil grand-mammas!’ As to us, al- 
though sympathizing with their position, we thought the agitation of the 
ordeal only added interest to beauty, until some stumbled, others lay pros- 
trate, in the ordia ry dances. 

Besides, such scenes, and worse, took place at the epoch revived. Mme 
de Sevigné, writing to her daughter, speaks of a ball which took place at 
Villers Cotterets:—‘ Madlle de Fontanges (the Fontanges herself!) was 
there, looking extremely beautiful, and dressed by Mme de Montespan her- 
self. The latter danced well. Mdlle de Fontanges would fain follew her ex- 
ample; but some time having elapsed since she had danced, and oe 
somewhat out of practice, her legs, in the minuet which she attempted, di 
not carry her to the precise spot at which you know it is necessary to arrive. 
She essayed a courant, but with no better success, and at last finished oy 
doing no more than curtseying.’ 

In spite of these misadventures, one of the great charms of the dress as- 
sumed last night was its revealing the foot—one of the greatest beauties of 
the female form, one of the most indubitable marks of noble blood and an- 
cient race, so absurdly concealed by the modern style of dress. The feet of 
our fair aristocrats never appeared to such advantage as last night, when 
gently mnpnease in the mignon shoes of Melnotte, Hubert, Gundry, &c. 
The high heel throws out and elevates the instep, and renders the foot a 
more prominent feature; and when the dancing began it afforded a fair op- 
portunity for coquetry, the belles, in dancing the minzet, as if par oublé 
ne their rode a little higher than imperatively necessary in that inajestic 
dance. 

Some ladies, it is true, acted quite the contrary, and in spite of the awk- 
ward conclusions drawn from the fact by ill-natured observers, we are in- 
clined to believe, from the witchery of their countenances, that they con- 
cealed the cloven foot which Solomon discovered, the Talmud says, in the 
Queen of Sheba, by making her walk on mimic water, which induced her 
to raise her jupons. What Is certain, no discovery was made last night, and 
no one could make the ill natured observation Comte de Provence (after- 
wards Louis XVIII.) made to Madame de Stael, when he was masked, and 
the great blue stocking told him that, in spite of his domino, she recognised 
him by his corpulency—‘ And T know you,’ replied his Royal Highness, ‘by 
your pied de Stael!’ Fragen 

The antiquated costume replaced the elder ladies many years back, and 
formed an admirable contrast and foil to the younger beauties, the powder 
producing the effect of the fabled cau de Towvence, the mouches serving as 
an index to the dimples, and heightening the brilliancy of the complexion, 
besides a sowpeon ot rouge giving to it the virginite de la rosée, as the court 
| poets and emphasists of Louis XV.’s day were wont to say. The costumes 
were certainly rather ecrasant, by their thickness of substance and weight 
of jewellery; and in the hot night the ladies, and still more the gentlemen, 
appeared somewhat in the state of jockeys walking in blankets, to reduce 
the'r embonpoint for Newmarket — Still was this ponderous finery essential 
to characterize the epoch. 

In thetime of Louis X{V. France then led Europe by its example,luxury was 
carried to so extraordinary a degree, that suits for daily use were stitched with 
gold and precious stones, and those for occasions of ceremony were so hea- 
vy in consequence of the enormous quantity of ornaments with which they 
were loaded, that the King found it, on one occasion, impossible to support 
the weight of his coat throughout a dinner. It was, no doubt, then, that 
arose the French proverb, ‘J/ faut souffrir pour étre beau.’ Norevived epoch 
could have prodaced a more perfect illusion, and our fair country-women 
could not have shone with more transcendant charms, than did our high- 
born aristocrats present last evening, who vindicated England's claim to re- 
tain that title which was ascribed to it centuries ago— 


, The isle 
That takes the place of all the earth for beauty.’ 








Nothing could be more characteristic and peculiar than the effects of the 
square loug waisted bodices, the ruffles, the sacques, the baufettes, the quil- 
lings of bright coloured ribbon, the velvet necklaces, the little Pompadour 
hats, the pouffs, the garlands intermixed with diamonds and precious stones 
of the most extraordinary splendour. 

The general spinion entertained by persons the most competent to form 
one, concerning the costumes, (we refer only to those of ladies, the dress of 
men being intended to form the subject of a special article,) is, that they 
have been found very rich and extremely becoming. It may be observed 
also that the actual fashion resembles very much that of the epoch chosen 
for representation, with the exception of the hoop, which, however, ev ery 
one acknowledges to be far more graceful than the squabs of horsehair in 
which the court ladies of this pericd rejoice. 

And now that this glorious pageantry has past, and each noble mummer 
has fretted his hour on the royal stage—is all vanished? Certainly not! A 
world of reminiscences is left of this noble recreation—in which arts, litera- 
ture, and history are revived) Reminiscences of conquest to the fair ladies ; 
a reminiscence of glorious ancestry to the yoanger lords, and of the obliga- 
| tions it imposes—for on their banners must be inscribed the banners of the 
| gentlemen of France, who fell where they stood unflinching at Dettingen, 

and conquered so chivalrously at Fontenoy. ‘ Noblesse obligée,’ was the 
word past, as cannon and grape-shot and musquetry mowed down their ranks. 
| But the beneficent effects on industry and trade are immense. The town 
| overflows, charity reigns everywhere, and comfort and happivess follow in 
their train. It will be well that ber Majesty's ministers in future years ree 
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mind the sovereign of the duty and of the pleasurable ease of such a Da- 
tional beneficence—for London is not a town, nor even a is, it is a 
ee two millions and a half of ad gem 
some European states contain. In the manufacture of luxaries, its ar- 
tificers laboriously live, and when not receiving an impulse as in past years, 
they linger, they perish, and they die. Let her Majesty's advisers remem- 
ber that the | minister that, under ission, ever ruled a na- 
tion, the bigh and mighty-minded Cardinal Richelieu, and, before Lim, that 
first of economists, and the most virtuous of men, Sully, undertook 
themselves to advise and , and were masters of the revels to the 
great sovereigns, their royal masters. But bere, we must close our descrip 
10n—totally despairing to do justice to the fairy scenes we have beheld. 

In a word, on what point can we fix our ideas of this right royal f¢te—the 
confusion of equipages, the cries of covchmen, the lighting of torches, the 
distancing of intrusive gazers, the whirlwind of pleasure, the glare of illu- 
mivations, the splendour of dresses covered with gold, the scintillation of 


Countess Lucan.— A tight bodice and ue in stripod Pompadour da- 
mask ; stomacher of tacqaolos bles sata covered with otd point lace aud 
bows of ribbon : ruffles in three rows of old point ; the sacque festooned 
with quilled ribbon and mixed roses ; the skirt of the dress in tarqnoise 
blue satin, with a deep flounce in old point, headed by bows of ribbon. 

Countess of Orkney.—A tulle petticoat, magnificently embroidered with 
gold, over white satin ; sacque ot super) brucaded white damask, with rich 
coloured boquets, covered with cerise velvet ; stomacher of gold cloth, : 
namented with diamonds ; appropriate head-dress, with brilliant diamond 
tiara and gold flowers. 

Viscountess Villiers.—Tight fitting bodice and sacque in white satin, the 
sacque looped up with ribbons and garlands of cerise hes, stomacher 
in cerise damask, covered with lace; ruffles in three rows of Brussels lace ; 
| skirt of flounces of Brussels lace in festoons, headed with quillings of rib- 
bons and long floating ends. 

Viscountess Newport.—This costume was of charming effect. [t consist- 





jewellery, the waving of feathers, the beauty of flowers, not half so lovel 
as the faces they adorned, the rustling of valvetes, the romantic beauty re | 
a of young and noble ladies, the renewal of youthful 

in others who had ceased to possess them, compliments a tort et 4 
travers, questions without answers, the contacts of wits, the sight of the no- 
ble and illustrious of the land, and of many others, and, above all, the au- 
gust resence of Royalty itself. 


w ladies in little velvet hats, with one or two feathers, but 


they were exceptions. The geueral head-dress was the hair powdered, a 
—S curls round the forehead and face, and the hair falling back with 
curls on the shoulders, or else wigs, which came still closer to the fashion of 
the day _ Some of adies Ans ~ adifference inthe fashion of wearin 
their trains. Instead of starting from the waist, it fell at once from the shoul, 
ders, not being continued at all at the waist, but descending st once to the 

m of the skirt. The material of which these were composed were 
—— of old brocaded silks and satins, many of them embroidered in 
gold and silver, or worked in needlework. The trains were looped up with 
golden clasps, bunches of flowers, and bouquets of brilliants and precious 
stones, displaying dresses of old pvint Valenciennes, or guipure lace, not 
too long to couceal the high heeled, sharp pointed, and diamond orna- 
mented white satin shoe. The ladies wore oops, which very much exten- 
ded the dress on each side, without adding to the rotundity of the figure. The 
effect of aa! rendered the complexions of the younger ladies. much 
more brilliant, and added not a little to the effect of this magnificent féte. 
Amongst the dresses distinguished for their splendeur were those of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Marchiovess of Ailesbury, the Marchioness of 
Douro, and Miss Burdett Coutts. The pages of honour were dressed in the 
complete costume of the period, in miniature, and having a large white satin 
bow, or shoulder not, on the right shoulder. 

_In the Strathspey dance, the tunes played by Mr. Mackay, her Majesty's 
piper, were *‘ Miss Drummond of Perth,” “ Tullochgoram,” and the “ Mar- 
quis of Huntley’s Highland Fling.’ 

A military band was statiened in the Grand Hall. The Gaard Chamber 
was again brilliantly illuminated by the handsome cut glass gas lustre, upon 
Professor Faraday’s or rae invention for the perfect ventilation of the 
lights, producing’a stri ing effect upon the alt wnt of the scene. 


THE COSTUMES, 


Her Masesty.—The following is the splendid and tasteful costume worn 
by her gracious Majesty. A bodice and sacque in cloth of woven gold and 
silver, of marvellous manufacture, covered with a ruuning sky-blue pattern, 
and brocaded in marguerittes and poppies; the stomacher of silver cloth; 
the top of the dress surrounded by point lace, aud trimmed with quillings 
of ribben; tight sleeves, with three rows of ruffles in poiut lace ; the tunic 
looped up with bright scarlet ribbons ; the skirt of the dress in silver cloth, 
trimmed with two Honnces of magnificent point lace, headed by quillings of 
scarlet ribbon, in festoons and rosettes, surrounded with diamouds. Her 
Majest wore her hair powdered, with a diamond tiara and coronet, white 
satin shoes, with high heels, and scarlet rosettes, with diamonds in the cen- 
tre. Her Majesty wore the ribbon and order of the Garter. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent.—A bodice and sacque in 
splendid brocade, — in scarlet, black, and white, embroidered in bright 
coloured flowers and breché in gold; stomacher in white satin, trimmed 
with bows of ponceau ribbon, ak covered with black lace ; falling rnfles 
in black lace ; the sacque looped up with ribbons, and large scarlet bows, 
intermixed with gold galloon; the skirt of white satin, trimmed with a deep 
flounce of black point de Bayeux, forming in festoons, aud headed in quil- 
lings and bows of ponceau ribbon. 

Duchess of Nemours.—Rose-coloured Chinese damask dress, richly 
trimmed with gold blonde and pearls, and silver fringe ; under-dress of point 
d’Alencon lace, having a deep border of silver, with large silver rosettes ; 
in front were silver lapels ; the stomacher was composed of large brilliants 
and pearls, and on the left shoulder was a beautiful noseray, with diamond 
wheatears intermixed: shoes of purple satin, embroidered with fleur-de-lis 


in gold and diamonds ; gloves embroidered in gold, with the fleur-de-lis to | 


correspond 


Marchioness of Douglas, (Princess Mary of Baden),—Body juste au 
corps and sec of drap d'argent mat, relieved by bouquets of large pink roses 
en veloute, evriched with gold brillant and mat, and a ranning pattern of 
lace and sprig, en or et vert; stomacher of satin cerise de Chine, covered 
with point, and trimmed with bows of ribbon rose de Chine, the sack releveé, 
with bouquets of roses: ruffles a trois rangs de vieux point 4 l’aiguille ; skirt 
of satin rose de Chine, trimmed with two fulbalas de vieux point 4 l’aiguille, 
looped up with ribbons and bouquets of mixed roses. 7 

_Her Excellency the Baroness Brunow.—This was one of the most mag- 
nificent, as well as one of the best chosen and most becoming costumes. it 
consisted of a white satin and silver brocade in tie most exquisite designs, 
set off to the highest advantage by a demi-train of cerise velvet, with golden 
chefs, looped up with brilliauts ; a cerise chignon on the head, with a cush- 
10n, over which was placed a brilliant coronet scintillating with jewels. 

Duchess of Buccleuch.—A close fitting bod ce and sacque in silver bro- 
cade, with brilliant embossed silver flowers, the sacqne looped up with 
banches of Bengal roses, and edged with a quilling of emerald coloured rib- 

1D; stomacher of green satin, covered like the bodice, with silver point de 

Bayeux; ruffles in silver lace, in a shaded pattern ; the skirt in emerald 
satin, ornamented by two maguificent flounces of silver lace, in festoons, and 
headed by quillings of ribbon, covered by the same lace. 

_ The Duchess of St. Albans.—This costume was remarkable, not only 
for its richness and elegance, but for its appropriateness to the epoch repre- 
sented. It consisted of a bodice and tunic of violet satin, brocaded in Gril. 
liant silver flowers; the sacque looped up with roses, red and white ; stom- 
acher of white satin, covered with silver point lace, three rows of ruffles of 
similar lace on the sleeves; an upper skirt of white satin, trimmed with a 
flounce of silver point de Bayeux looped up in festoons, with rosettes of a 


eep rose colour ; the under skirt of rose-coloured satin, trimmed with 2 } 


nificent flounces of silver lace, aud headgd by quillings of rose-eoloured rib- 
bon ; a little green velvet Pompadour hat, with rose-colonred feathers, and a 
tiara of diamonds ; the hair powdered and dressed in ringlets, 4la Louis XV., 
and ornamented with pearls and diamonds ; diamond stomacher and necklace, 
and hawk on the left shoulder. 


The Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos.—This costume, remarkable 
for its gorgeous magnificence, consisted of a bodice and sacque, in green 
satin, brocaded in gold flowers and silver corn ears; the sacque looped up 
with pearls and bows of amaranth coloured velvet ribbon, bordered by ¢ uif 
lings of the same ribbon, covered with diamonds, and fastened in front by a 
magnificent emerald ; point lace ruffles; a skirt of silver brocade, with gold 
fiowers ; a point lace flounce, looped up with pearls and emerald coloured 


velvet ribbon; the head-dress, that of a court lady of the reign of Louis XV., | 


consisting of a hat of grenat velvet, with a feather and aigrette; tiara, pla- 
ue, and tassel in diamonds; a ribbon of amaranth velvet round the throat, 


astened by a single enormous diamond of the finest water; two rows of | 


chatons round the top of the brdice; the stomacher covered with diamonds, 
and a Carcan belt, in gold, covered with precious stones; the colour of the 
bodice and tunic of the Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos were those of 
the noble duke, her husband, and the pattern that of his crest. 


Marchioness of Ormonde.—<A tight bodice and sacque, in brilliant cloth 
of silver, brocaded with Pompadour flowers and sparkling gold; stomacher 
of white satin, covered with point ; ruffles of three rows of point; the sac- 
que festooned with wreaths and bouquets of roses; the skirt of white satin, 
trimmed with a deep and and ample flounce of old point, and headed by 
lilac and white ribbons; a cap in silver point, with a wreath of roses and 
streaming ribbous. 

Countess of Chesterfield.—A tight bodice and casque, in sparkling cloth 
of silver; stomacher in China-rose coloured gros de Naples, covered with 
old point; ruffles of three rows of old point: the sacque festooned with 
bouquets and wreaths of variegated cherry coloured laurels; the skirt of 
magnificent old point, over China-rose coloured silk. 

Countess of Wilton.—A_ tight bodice and tanic in gold cloth, brocaded 
im large banches of red roses, mixed with silver; the tunic looped up with 
bunches of carnation velvet ribbon, and poncean and white roses; stomach- 
er in white satin; three rows of ruffles in silver point de Bayeux ; the skirt 
in white satin ; a deep floance, of silver point de Bayeux, canght ap in fes- 
toons by bunches of ponceau and white roses, with long velvet ribbons ce. 
vered by talons of silver lace. 


ed ut a tight bodice and sacque in white satin, the sacque trimmed with mar- 
| quise blue ribbon, quilled and festooned with wreaths of pink roses; 
| stomacher of marquise blue satin, covered with old Brussels int; ruthes 
| of three rows of lace ; the skirt of marquise blue satin. trimmed with a deep 
| flounce of Brussels point, and headed by wreaths of roses; appropriate 
| coitfure with powder and diamonds. 

Right Hon. Lady Peel—A tight bodice aud sacque of splendid Pompa- 
dour damask satin, brocaded with flowers; the sacque festooued with bou- 
quets of cherry-coloared laurel flowers; s omacher of cherry-coloured silk, 
covered with old point ; raffles in three rows of point. looped up with deep 
rose-coloured ribbon ; the skirt in deep rose-coloured silk, with a broad 
flounce of Brussels point, headed by quilled ribbon of tie same colour as 
ie hit, and festooned with boquets of variegated cherry-coloured lau- 
re 

Baroness Rothschild —Tight bodice and tanic in emaranth satin, bro- 
caded in gold; stomacher in white satia, covered with old point lace, aud 
bows of nbbon; raffles in three rows of point lace; the skirt in white satin, 
with two flounces of magnificent point lace, looped up in festoons with ama- 
ranth coloured ribbons ; a Pompadour hat in amaranth velvet, and white 
feathers. 

Lady Palmerston.—A tight bodice and sacque in magnificent damask, 
of a silver ground, brocaded in green and cherry-colour, and stitched with 

‘old aud silver; a stomacher in white satin, trimmed with point lace and 
we of cherry-cohvured ribbons; ruffies of three rows of point lace, the 
sacques looped up with ribbons of spangled silver, and bows of the same ; 
skirt of white satin, trimmed with two flounces of point, festooned and loop- 
ed up with knots of quilled spangled ribbon. 


GENTLEMEN'S COSTUMES. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert.—Coat of very rich crimson velvet, 
edged with small gold braid, lined with rich white satin, and buttons work- 
edin gold; on the left breast a splendid star, Order of the Garter, shoulder 
straps and sword inlaid and studded with the richest diamonds, also the Or- 
der of the Golden Fleece, very beautiful; waistcoat of extremely rich gold, 
brocaded on white satin, manufactured at Spitalfields, expressly for the oc- 
casion, by his Royal Highness’s command, the buttons to match with those 
on the coat; breeches of crimson velvet, with gold battons as on the coat, 
and batton-holes underneath; shoe buckles of diamonds ; hat, three corner- 
ed, edged with gold lace, with a handsome diamond ornament on the cock- 
ade in front. 

His Royal Highness Prince Gesrge of Cambridge.—A scarlet cloth gen- 
eral of cavalry’s uviform suit, richly trimmed with gold lace. 

Prince Lieven.—Costume of garnet-coloured velvet, richly embroidered 
in gold; waistcoat of Pompadeur satin. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleu@h.—Coat of royal blue rich velvet, most 
elaborately embroidered with gold in an ancient style, the workmanship and 
desigu of which never was surpassed, if ever equalled, lined with rich white 
satin, and buttons of gold work; on the breast a splendid star and Order of 
the Garter; and sword studded with diamonds; waistcoat of rich and deli- 
cately white satin, most ingeniously and superbly embroidered in gold ; in 
the design the thistle is very appropriately introduced ; breeches of the same 
velvet as the coat, with pi ne button holes, aud buttons of gold, as on 
the coat aud waistcoat. 

His Royal Highness the Duc de Nemours.—Costume of a Colonel-Gene- 
ral of French infantry of the period m question. Coat of white cloth, the 
front of which was nearly covered with gold embroidery of the richest de- 
sign, lined with crimson watered silk, the sleeves turned up with crimson 
velvet, bordered, and most beautifully embroidered in wold : the waistcoat 
was of crimson velvet, richly embroidered, and the breeches were of the 
same material ; the stockings were of crimson silk, with gold embroidery ; 
the shoes had red heels, and were fastened with diamond huckles ; th 
sword had gold appointments, and was diamond hilted ; hat trimmed with 
gold lace, and ornamented with a diamond button. 








Duke of Norfolk.—A very handsome costume of blue velvet and silver, 
with white and gold waistcoat. His grace carried his gold baton as Earl 
Marshal of England. 

His Grace the Duke of St. Albans, as Grand Faleoner.—Coat of very rich 

emerald green velvet, trimmed with extremely rich and wide gold lace, 
with scolloped edges, with the oak leaf introduced, and made expressly for 
this coat, lined with rich white satin, and buttons of gold work; on the left 
breast “the hawk,’’ suspended from the neck by «a massive gold chain ; 
waistcoat of richly brocaded gold on white satin, and buttons to match with 
those on the coat; breeches of the same velvet as the coat, and the buttons 
also of gold work. 

Duke of Leeds —Costame of Thomas, fourth Duke of Leeds.—Coat of 
puce coloured velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed with gold lace ; 


puce coloured satin, and diamond buckles. 
Duke of Beaufort.—A rich blue velvet suit, superbly embroidered in 





satin, with point lace ruffles of great value; the vestof buff satin, richly em- 
| broidered in gold, to correspond, remarkable for the accuracy and taste dis- 
| played in its selection. 
Duke of Devonshire.—Coat of rich maroon velvet, edged with a very ex- 

quisite gold embroidery, and lined with white satin; the buttons worked 
in gold. On the left breast the noble Duke wore the St. George and Star 
of the Order of the Garter, set in the most superb diamonds ; the shoulder- 
| knot of white satin fastened with magnificent diamonds, and the sword in- 
laid with the same jewels; waistcoat of the richest figured satin, the gold 
embroidery and buttons en suite with the coat; breeches of maroon velvet, 

with gold buttons; frill and ruffles of Brassels point-lace ; three cornered 
| hat, with white feathers and splendid diamond ornaments; black velvet 
shoes, with red morocco heels and diamond buckles. His Grace also wore 
the Order of St. Andrew of Russia. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde.—A superb black velvet coat, lined with 
| ecrise satin, splendidly embroidered in gold—the diamonds which adorned 
| the costume were of immense value, and in great profusion. Among other 

ornaments a star of great magnitude and brilliancy, attracted mach admira. 
| tion, as well as the superb sword hilt. 
Marquess of Exeter.—A rich maroon colour velvet suit, elegantly trimmed 
with gold Brandenburghs, and massive bullion tassels, adorned with superb 
| towel battens, and lined with white satin; the vest of rich tissue, trimmed 
en suite. 
Marquess of Waterford.—A superb velvet suit, trimmed with rich gold 
gimp Brandenburghs, and tassels edged with gold lace, ornamented with 
| rich gold pearl buttons, and lined with white satin ; the vest of silver tissue, 
| trimmed in a similar manner 

Marquess of Lorn.—A superb sable velvet Highland jacket, beautifull 
trimmed with silver lace, green cuffs, and lined with green, ornamented with 
solid silver salmon, the various ornaments in every reapeet unique and of ex- 
quisite delineation ; the Sutherland Chief tartan, belted plaid, and kilt 

Marquess of Worcester —A rich blue velvet suit, elegastly embroidered 
in silver, trimmed with rich silver Brandenburghs, and lined with white sat- 
in; the vest of scarlet satin, and richly embroidered in silver. 

Marquess of Breadalbane.—A rich blue velvet Highland jacket, hand- 
somely embroidered in gold, and slashed with yellow satin ; rich gold satin 
tissue waistcoat, Breadalbane tartan, kilt, and satin belted plaid, rich gold 








; 


lace belts, with solid = mountings and precious stones. The above cos- 


tume taken froma valuable painting in his ! rdship’s possession. 
| Marquess of Headfort.—A rich claret coloured velvet suit, trimmed with 

gold lace, the cuffs of gold tissue, and ornamented with superb jewel but- 
tons; the vest of silver tissue, trimmed to correspond 

Earl of Craven.—Coat of violet coloured velvet, richly embroidered in 
gold, and lined with white satin; shoulder knot of violet coloured satin 
fringed with gold; waistcoat of white satin, embroidered in gold ; culotte 
of violet coloured satin, and diamond knee buckles 

Earl of Chesterfield. —Coat of crimson velvct, embroidered in silver and 
lined with white satin, diamond buttons; waistcoat of white satin, rich! 
embroidered in silver, battons set with diamonds; culotte of crimson vel- 
vet, and diamond knee buckles :jabot, cravat, aud ruffles of point lace 





diatnond buttons; white satin waistcoat, embroidered in gold ; culotte of 


sold, magnificently trimmed with gold Brandenburghs, and lined with buff 


with silver lace and rich a 
satin; the vest of white figured silk, ri trimmed silver Branden- 
buarghs and pearl buttons. 


ae We ca ree me > with broad gold lace, 
wi endid lion battons ” on right shoal- 
Ce eee ea ned oh hc bho t Gn aaamelah 


shoulder, with the Order of the Golden Fleece, &c., lined with embossed 
scarlet satin; waistcoat, scarlet cashmere, splendully covered with gold lace, 
ciaborately embroidered, gold bullion buttons and bon with massive gold 
bullion fringe all round ; breeches, scarlet kerseymere, richly embroidered 
with gold lace and gold buckles, white silk stockings, high heeled shoes, 
cocked hat, laced with broad lace, rich sword, stadded with rose dia- 
monds and brilliaut emeralds. The Duke's dress is after the Field Marshal’s 
dress costume of George IL. 

Viscount Palmerston.—A rich ruby coloured velvet suit, trimmed with 
gold lace, and lined with white satin; the vest of flowered silk, tri 
correspond. 

Count A. Esterhazy —A white cloth Austrian General's uniform, coat 
edged and trimmed with rich gold lace, and scarlet cuffs; scarlet vest and 
breeches, trimmed to match. 

the # aoe de Folgora—A P ope of pm Aan 
emera n velvet, with loops, buttons frogs down the front, 
trimined erith rich gold ond lined with rich white satin; waistcoat of 
richly brocaded gold on white satin, trimmed with gold lace, and gull but 
tons; breeches of the same velvet as the coat, with gold button holes, and 
buttons at the knee. 

His Excellency Thomas Murphy—The Mexican Minister. —Coat pe | 
rich royal blue velvet, lined through with rich white satin, trimmed 
very rich gold lace, battous of gold work ; waistooat of richly brocaded 
gold and blue figure on white satin, and trimmed with gold lace, battons to 
match those on the ceat; breeches of the same velvet as the coat, with gald 
lace gartersand gold knee buckles. 

Lord Frederick Fitzdarence.—A General's uniform.—C oat of superfine 
scarlet cloth, trimmed with extremely rich and wide gold lace of the oak 
leaf pattern ; on the breast the Hanoverian Guelphie order, richly stadded 
with precious stones; waistcoat of white casimer, trimmed with rich gold 
lace to match the coat; breeches of scarlet casimer, 

General Lord Downes.—A scarlet cloth uniform, with blue facings, trim- 
med with rich gold lace and Brandenburghs. 

The undermentioued gentlemen appeared in the uniform of the Guards of 
the epoch chosen :— 

General Sir H. T. Wheatley, Colonel Henry Bentinck, Captain P. G. H, 
Somerset, Earl of Caledon, Colonel Dixon, Colonel Thornton, Captain Pur- 
ves, Viscount Mandeville, the Hon M, West, H. F. Ponsonby, Captain 8. 
Graham, Captain E. Goulburn, Lieutenant-Celonel Angerstein, Captain 
Francis Seymour, Lord Brownlow Cecil, Charles Seymour, Eaq., Captain 
Boyle. 


& 
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CANADA. 


MR. TOLFREY'’S SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 

In the early part of 1815, Mr. Tolfrey, then approaching his majority, be- 
came a slave to the tender passion ; but his papa disapproving of his flame, 
and having interest at a more potent court than that of Love, got the lover 
into the Army and sent off to the Netherlands; whence, shortly after the 
battle of Waterloo, our sportsmen was banished to Canada ou a Stafl-ap- 
pointment. Here he remained several years daring the Governorshi of 
Sit John Sherbrooke, the unfortunate Dake of Richmond, and part of Prord 
Dalhousie’s. Staff or any other business does not, however, seem to have 
pressed very hardly upon his time or attention. His narrative of salmon 
and trout fishing, snipe and other sporting, in autumn and epring—sleigh- 
driving, balls, and parties, in winter—races, picnics, excursions, in the pro- 
per season—with private theatricals, and endless jollifications—come before 
us in startling contrast to the received ideas of Colonial service, especially 
to such as are inculeated upon the lieges when it is the cue of the represen- 
tative of ‘ this office’ to magnify the misery of troops in the Colonies. So 
far from being a banishment, it seems, in the pages of The Sportaman in 
Canada, to be an exceedingly pleasant variety to the sameness of fashion- 
able life; expensive, perhaps, in the articles of mess and imported goods for 
dress and tield sports, yet nearly as cheap as the same things at home, But 
then, ye gods of woud and water, what sporting !—streams on which a fy. 
at least an artificial fly, never fell, and marshes where snipes rise around tn 
myriads! There are deer to be met with for the adventurous; but they 
would seem to take a staf-oflicer too far from his daties. Mr. Tolfrey ap- 
yxears to have shot, or shot af some, in Upper Canada; but that is after his 
Pronk closes. We should also infer that there is wild4ow!l-shooting; but 
that perhaps was too uncomfortable. 

The main subjects of The Sporteman in Canada are full accounts of such 
things as we have indicated. Mr. Tolfrey, however, throws into bis narra- 
tive a good deal of descriptive and dramatic character, and unconsciously 
introduces his reader to many sketches of Canadian life. He has also some 
‘ good stories’ of Governors, and other persons such as circulate in particu- 
lar cliques and classes; a foll and interesting account of the death of the 
Duke of Richmond from hydrophobia,—which was induced, it may be re- 
membered, by the bite of a pet fox; and astory of love ond romance occur- 
ring toa oether officer,—which could farnish the Protestant party with 
some themes on Popish ——_ 

From the necessary slightness of the matter, the trae character of the 
writing can hardly be conveyed by extracts, with the space at our dispo- 
sal. We must therefore content ourselves with a few miscellaneous pieces. 

THE GOVERNMENT ON THE COMMISSARIAT. 


That Sir John Sherbroke was a warm-hearted man, and benevolent by 
fits and starts, I firmly believe; but he was no more fitted to rule and gov- 
ern his fellow men, either in a civil or military capacity, than an inmate of 
Bedlam. His antipathy to the Commissariat service was that of a Scotch ter - 
rier to arat; and whenever he could give these semi-military officers a bite 
and a shake, he never omitted availing himself of the opportunity. One or 
two circumstances which came under my own observation may not be out 
of place here as a tag to the Major's anecdotes, before we proceed to the Ri- 
ver Clande in search of the trout. 

It came to pass, that one fine morning the Commissary-General waited on 
| the Governor to state efficially, that some one had made free with the mili- 
tary chest, and that some five or six hundred poands were missing ; and 
wound up his report by requesting that his Excellency would be pleased to 
order an investigation and inquiry into the circumstance. The following 
was the quaint and characteristic reply : 

‘There ith not the thlighteht occathion for invethtigathion or inquiry, 
thir! Whenever there ith a robbery in your department, it ith amongtht 
yourthelves: tho go back to your offith, and find the money ath qnick ath 

vyothible '” 
; Strange to say, the abstracted cash was found: but, for obvious reasons, I 
suppress the names of the partios implicated in the transaction 

RECIPE FOR PUNCH. 

While Dan was prevailing upon some-water to boil in a vessel in the 
kitchen, we discussed one more bottle of Madeira; and by time the last 
glass was tossed off, he made his appearance with a Te bowl, 
an enormous jug of boiling water, and a large paper-bag filled with sugar. 
Our punch-maker then commenced operations; and having extracted from 
his secret store a bottle of his matchless ram, his limes, and a small pot of 
Guava jelly, be brewed about a pintof green tea, or, as he termed it, caught 
the aroma of two ounces of best gunpowder; and, the infusion finished, 
sugar, or rather two-thirds of the proportion required, was dissolved in it. 
After the tea-leaves had been thrown aside, the remainder of the eugar was 
rubbed on the rind of the limes; Mr. Hamilton observing, that the 
oil which conveyed the exquisite flavour was more equally distribated 
throughout the compound than when the skin was sodes. hen the deli- 
cious acid of the fruit was added to the already impregnated sugar; and as 
soon as the several lumps had imbibed the proportion required, the Guava 
jelly (and without this Occidental confection no punch can be pronounced 
| perfect) was dissolved in a pint or so of boiling water. 
| This done, the tea, the sweets, and acid, were ——— , and the foun- 
dation, or sherbet, tasted by the experienced palate the “grand com- 
pounder ;"’ six glasses of cognac, two of Madeira, and the bottle of old rum, 
were added, and over all about a quart more of boiling water, and, as a 

finishing touch, the slightest possible spriakling of nutmeg. Here was the 
panch, and, oh ye gods, what panch! it oat-nectared nectar! Such tipple 
vever before had passed my lips. I have in the West Indies, since the pe- 
| riod I am poe drunk some very lnecions and fascinating mixtures 
| very vearly resembling it; bot I never knew it surpassed, if equalled, even 
| in the tropical region of yellow fever and land-crabs. for my old friend 
| Hamilton was the best, the very best concocter of punch I ever met with — 
| Whether it was the ta, the limes, or the Guava jelly, I will not pretend te 
say, bat the truth must be told—Captain Griffiths and myself were very ca- 
| riously “busky” by ten o'clock ; and, as we were informed on the follow- 
ing morning by the Major and Mr. Hamilton, poor Dan had a troublesome 
| job of it in tucking us up for the night. 
CANADIAN WINTER GARMENTS. 


The ee in Camada should be well armed nat the cold in the 
way of clothing. Al! the great-coats, box-coats, pilet-come, wglienia, aml 






























of kind that man ever wore, will avail not unless there be 
an under-casing a chamois leather. An invisible waistcoat with continua- 
tions to match of this impervious material are worth all the woollen materi- 
als that ever came from Manchester. A leather casing worn over the nu- 
der-<drapery w)! bid defiance to the keenest blast that ever chilled the North 
Aincrican traveller und the usual winter garments of our own climate will 
sutlice with the oidden precaution I have made mention of. ; 

The Canadians ot bigh and low degree invariably adopt a fur or seal-skin 
cap for winter wear; but a stout beaver hat of an extra size, to admit of a 
strong lining throughout of the aforesaid chamois leather, will be found a 
more comfortable covering for the head-piece. i 

To proceed to extremities—a word about the feet; the Indiau moccasinis 
the lightest, warmest, and best protection: a large boot made of cloth with 
a sole of felt is a favourite adoptiov with some ; but a moccasin over an easy 
boot is the best of all. 

Bat methinks I bear the impatient reader exclaim “ This is all very well; 
but the nose—what is to become of the nose?’ Ay! there's the rud, as I 
shall preseutly show 

A Canadian frost is no respecter of persons; bis rude, uncouth band 
twitches the prominent feature of all: and well do I remember, in the first 
week of my campaign, when a private of one of the regiments came up to 
we, and, saluting me with his right hand, rabbed my nose most uncerremo- 
uioualy with bis left. Todraw back, with a clenched fist preparatory to 
kuocking the fellow down, was the work of a moment; but ere I had car- 
ried into effect this puguacious resolution, the man had retreated, and re- 
spectfully announced that the most remarkable feature im my countenance 
was frost-bitten ; and that unless [ submitted to instant friction with a boun- 
tiful application of snow, | should in all probability rue the consequences, 
and carry with me, to say the least, very equivocal symptoms of having 
been deprived of my nasal proportions in a less glorious cause. | gave the 

low a wifling reward for bis timely assistance, and have frequently ten- 

ered a similar service to the greenhorns, 
DEATH OF THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

Notwithstanding the number of recorded cases of hydropbobia, the fall 
account which Mr. Tolfrey gives of the progress of the Dake of Rich- 
mond’s disease is curious, from the circumstances and resolution of the pa- 
tient. Even if the words in Italics in the following passage were an acci- 
dental expression, it was a singular expression: but it possibly was the 
same misgiving which induces doubtful patients to allude to death, to get a 
contradiction. The conversation took place at a tent dinner-party in the 
woods, given on the occasion of laying out the site of a new town. 

‘As the Duke was sipping his claret, he observed to Colonel Cockburn, 
‘1 don't know how it is, Cockburn, but I cannot relish my wine to-night as 
usual, and I feel that if I were a dog, I should be shot for a mad one.’ 

‘What must have been the feeling that could have dictated such an extra- 
ordinary speech! Was itthe result of disease operating on the nervous sys- 
tem, and affecting the mind in connexion with the accident itself! This is 
scarcely conceivable; for up to the moment of the utterance of this singular 
expression, the Duke had never alluded in any way whatever to the circum- 
stance of having been bitten. The insidious poison lurking in the veins may 
have given rise to sensations which called forth the observation ; but under 
any cireumstances it must be quoted as a remarkable instance of prediction, 
if not of prescience. To the majority of the party present the words were 
unheeded, or perliaps looked apon as a quaint and passing observation. Not 
#0, however, with Colonel Cockburn, and Major Bowles, who viewed the 
matter in amore serious light; for as soon as the meeting broke up and the 
Duke had retired to his tent, they beld a consultation, and communicated 
their thoughits as well as apprehensions to each other.’ 


The following anecdote, when the disorder had made some progress, con- | 


tains a singular example of the acute sensation of hydrophobia 
* Colonel Cockbarn and Major Bowles pressed the Duke to partake of 
some nourishment: but the tea and coffee were untouched, and an impatient 
gesture of the hand betrayed the sufferings of the object of their solicitude 
at the sight of liquids. The meal was hurried over with all practicable de- 
spateh, and the Duke consented to accompany these gentlemen down to the 
ver and embark in the canoe; and it had been decided upon that Major 
Bowles was to attend the Duke while Colonel Cockburn rode from the 
vlace of embarkation to the Rapids, there to make arrangements for the 
Juke's being conveyed down the Ottoway to Lachine, about nine miles from 
Montreal. Leaning on the arm of his companion the Dake walked to the 
river's side, but the moment his Grace saw the water, a spasmodic seizure 
told the agony he was endaring. He wasturuing away from the obnoxious 


ele:nent, when bis Grace was evtreated to muster resolution and enter the | 


canoe. With a desperate effort he did so, exclaiming, as he rushed into the 
fruil bark, ‘ Charles Lennox never was afraid of anything.’ 

* Major Bowles as quickly followed ; the Canadian boatmen shoved off; 
and the canoe with its illustrious freight was soon floating down the current 


its course, however, was but of short duration; for a few seconds had | 


scarcely elapsed ere the Duke, in a paroxysm of agony, seized one of the 
Canadian boatmen by the throat, commanding him with frantic earnestness 
to row to land. 

* The mandate wus of too imperative a nature to admit of a refusal or even 


delay : it was a on the instant ; and the canoe had scarcely grated on | 


the strand before the Duke had leaped upon the bank, and was making for 


the woods. Colonel Cockburn, who had mounted his horse tor the purpose 


ot apprizing the Ba/teliers at the station at the head of the Rapids, of the 
Duke's approach, had not proceeded halt a mile on the road when he caught 
a glimpet of his Grace through the pine-trees running at the top of his speed 
in ap opposite direction from the river. To turu his horse and gullop after 
the Duke was the work of a moment, and having succeeded in his object, 
the next point was to place the avhappy uebleman under shelter. Que of 
the boatmen who had followed the Hh into the woods having reached the 
-" where Colonel Cockburn had overtaken his Grace, undertook to con- 
duct the party to a farm-house about a quarter of a mile lower down the 
stream. 

‘To this humble dwelling the Duke was taken; but, when laid upon a 
sofa in the only habitable apartment of this building, his Grave's agitation in- 
creased toa violent degree ; and, while labouring under frightful spasmodic 
affection, he entreated to be removed further from the river, as i‘ could 
hear the rippling caused by the current. Tn ¢ ompliance with this request, 
the Duke was supported by Major Bowles and Colonel Cockburu to a barn 
about a hundred yards in the rear of the dwelling-house; and a rude bed 
of clean straw having been piled together in one corner, Lis Grace was laid 
upon it. It became evident to those around the sufferer that the dreaded 
crisis was approaching ; indeed, the Duke himself was aware that his last 
hour was at hand. His Grace was perfectly calm and collected and resign- 
ed to his fate ; so much so, that a very short time before he breathed his last, 
the Duke wrote a letter to Lady Mary Lennox, his eldest daughter, the con- 
tents of which related to family matters of a strictly private nature From 
the moment this task had been accomplished, the Duke grew gradually 
worse, and appeared to be sinking. Towards evening, his Grace was seiz- 
ed with shivering-fits, and the extremities became cold; but bis senses ne- 
ver forsook him: he recognized every one around him, and prayed to be re- 
leased from his sufferings. About eight o'clock, this revered and lamented 
nobleman breathed his last, with the resignation of a Christian, and the for- 
titude which is inseparable from the just and the good.’ 


——— 
ST. SILVESTER’S NIGHT. 
BY MRS. ROMER. 

On St. Silvester’s night there was a ball at court. The Grand Duchess, 
followed by her first maid of honour, Mademoiselle de Wolkenstein, had 
just entered the gallery where the band of the Kranwinke/ regiment was 
stationed. The appearance of that young hudy produced a much greater 
sensation than that of the Grand Duchess yore and various were the re- 
marks and criticisms that were attered as she advanced 

‘ It really is too great a liberty!’ exclaimed Madame de Rothenwald, ‘to 
appear at acourt ball in a simple muslin dress, without lace, without jewels, 
and with vething in her hair—it is too bad !’ 

‘Such things were not done in my time,’ said the old Countess de Nol- 
lingen, who had been mistress of the robes during some former reign.— 
* The late Grand Duchess would never have permitted it. But, indeed, 
courtly etiquette was quite another thing then, and we should very soon 
have taught an impertinent girl like Ottine de Wolkenstein, to know who 
and what she was.’ 

‘Aunt,’ interrupted the youthful Stephanie, ‘have you remarked the 
bouquet that Ottihe carries in her hand? A large bouquet of magnificent 
MOs8s-Toses. 

* What are you thinking of, little fool?’ rejoined Madame de Nollingen; 
‘ moss-roses on St. Silvester's day! You are surely mad; why such things 
are pot to be found even in the Grand Duke's hot-houses.’ } 

* Stephanie is right, however,’ rejoined Madame de Rothenwald. ‘I have 
seen Mademoiselle de Wolkenstein's bouquet, avd | em curious to know who 
can have given it to her.’ 

‘It can only be the Hereditary Prince,’ said the ex-mistress of the robes 
with a gesture of impatience. 

‘Oh, no, aunt! it is not he; and if Ottilie does not take care, the Prince 
will slip through her fingers. He is already more than half in love with 
Lady Emily’ 

‘ What! with the English girl whose ringlets reach down to her waist ?” 


asked Madame de Rothenwald 





| ‘The same. She talks about dogs and horses to him; and it may be that 
| Ottilie will find her a dangerous rival. After all,’ continued Ste , ‘I 
think I have discovered the mystery of the bouquet. On Sunday evening, 
at the Grand Ducliess’s card party, Ottilie said before Major Ebersdorf, that 
she would give the world for a bouquet of moss-roses ou New Year’s-day. 
Now you must know that there is living at Dilsheim an old American, enor- 
mously rich, who spends ol! his fortune in the cultivation of rare flowers ; 
aud moss-roses are as common with him in the month of January as in the 
month of June.’ 

‘Well!’ interrupted Madame de Nollingen, ‘and what does all that go to 

rove?’ 

re Wait a little, aunt. Major Ebersdorf left F——— last evening and 
only returned this morning just in time to resume his services with the 
Grand Duke.’ 

‘And you believe,’ said Madame de Rothenwald, ‘that Frederic was 
galloping over the country all night in order to go and look for roses at Dil- 
sheim for the Wolkensteiu? Why, he could not do more were he in love 
with her !’ 

Stephanie burst into a fit of laughter. 

* My dear Madame de Rotheuwald, what can you be thinking of!) Have 
you not observed that for the last four weeks he dances the cotillon with no 
ove else? Have you not yet found out thai he is distractedly in love with 
her ?’ 

* Madeinoiselle Stephanie,’ said Madame de Nollingen, ‘it would be just 
as well if you did not meddle so much with other peuple’s affairs; you are 
too prying and too gossiping by far—both of them intolerable faults in a 
young girl.’ 

* My aunt never scolds me until she has got me to tell all I know,’ mur- 
mured Stephanie. 








‘If Eberalorf really loves Mademoiselle de Wolkenstein,’ resumed Ma- 
dame de Kothenwald, ‘ that explains why he has, notwithstanding the reite- 
rated desire of the reigning family, constantly refused to marry Henrietta de 
Frankenthal. It was only two Fda ago that the Grand Duke, who is very 
desirous that the marriage should take place, gave the Major to understand 
that the Star of the Pelican would be ne ll upon him the day on which 
he became the husband of the Frankenthal.’ 

‘ And he refused !’ interrupted Madame de Nollingen. 

‘ He asked four days to consider of it.’ 

‘ Four days to cousider whether he should accept the Star of the Pelican 
or not! To think of reflecting upon sucha favour when one is only five and 
twenty! Good heavens! when I remember that my brother only obtained 
the Little Cross at thirty-nine, and the Star at fifty-six years of age; and that 
my husband, the late Count de Nollingen, got the Grand Cross only ten 
days before his death, when he was seventy-five, and after he had been suc- 
—- cupbearer, grand chamberlain and intendant of the Court Theatre. 
| Ah Madame! times are changed indeed !’ 
| And the old Countess rose and proceeded to shuffle off her indignation in 
| one of the card-rooms, 

Madame de Rothenwald passed her arm through Stephanie’s, and drew 
her towards a quadrille that was forming. 

‘ [tis strange, however,’ she observed, ‘there is Madame de Wolkenstein 
dancing with the Grand Equerry, and opposite to Ler are Ebersdorfand the 

Fraukenthal. 

‘ Because his Royal Highness las commanded Major Ebersdorf to dance 
the first /'rangatse with Henrietta. But did you observe Ottilie’s look when 
she perceived her vis @ vis? Lam certain she is furious, and that Frederic 
will pay dearly for his quadrille, for she detests the Frankenthal.’ 

‘Do you think, then, that she loves Ebersdorf?’ 

*She—the cold and haughty Ottilie? She will never be in love with any 
one; but even if she were, she would rather die a thousand times than allow 
|itto be seen, My belief is, that she only wishes to subjugate Monsieur 
Ebersdorf, as she does all the men that approach her.’ 

‘In that case she will find a mateh for berself, for Eberadorf’s character 
is to the full as untameable as her own. Love between two such beings 
would be a mortal combat between the pride of each.’ 

Ottilie de Wolkenstein, the object of the preceding conversation, seemed 
to have been created to realize the ideal type of feminine dignity. Nothing 
in ancient sculpture could be feund more classical than the torm of her 
head, or more irreproachably pure than the outline of her features. Her 
| maguificent fair tresses were parted on a brow of queen-like beauty; the 

proud glance of her eyes and the habitually disdainful expression of her 
| mouth seemed to imply that nothing existed upon earth worthy of so rare 
jap assemblage of charms. Brought up at court under the eyes of the 
Grand Duchess, who treated her with almost maternal affection, Ottilie at 
an early age found herself the centre of attraction for the little circle by 
which she was surrounded, Her extreme loveliness, joined to her bigh 
| position, brought to her feet all the distinguished nen in the grand duchy, 
| trum the Hereditary Prince downwards. The brilliant snecess she obtain- 
ed in society, the p< ann and the envy that followed her whithersoever 
she appeared, soon smothered in her bosom the germs of love and sensibili- 
ty which are inherent in every feminine nature, and augmented to an ex- 
| traordinary degree the thirst for domination which is equally a characteris- 
tic of the sex. For Ottilie, to live was to reign, but to reign over all with 
the same despotisin. Too cold to be able to appreciate tenderness in an- 
other, she sought not so much for exalted and profound love as for a com- 
plete devotion to her will—a perpetual homage offered at the shrine of her 
| @mour propre. Notwithstanding the disdain with which she repaid their pur- 
| suit ol her—perhaps even on account of that inexorable disdain—Ottilie 
was ever surrounded by sighing aspirants and despairing lovers. No man 
could approach her without losing his heart, and yet none among them 
| could define the exact nature of the strange fascination exercised over their 
| feelings by the haughty fair one. Some pretended to attribute it to mag- 
netic mfluence; others to her air of regal serenity, which they compared to 
a beautiful lake in whose pure and transparent waters is reflected the azure 
} of a cloudless heavev. Others again fancied that the secret charm lay in 
the sound of her voice—that fresh and silvery voice whose tones could melt 
the most stubborn to her will. But althougi they could not discover the 
cause, they did not fee! the less the «fects of her power of charming, and 
all continued hopelessly to adore her. 

When the quadrille was over, the Grand Equerry attempted to conduct 
Mademoiselle de Wolkeustein to her place; but the crowd prevented them 
from advancing, and they found themselves forced to remain stationary im- 
mediately behind the spot occupied by Lady Emily and her mother. 

‘Indeed, Emily,’ eaid the latter, ‘1 cannot comprehend why you have re- 
fused to dance the cotillon with Monsieur de Thalheim ?” 

* Because | am almost certain of dancing it with the Prince.’ 

‘With the Prince? what! has he already engaged you?’ 

‘No; bat he asked me just now if Thad seen the Grand Dake’s stables ; 
and he afterwards inquired whether I was fond of dancing the cotillon, and 
| upon my replying in the affirmative, he added: and so am I too. So you 














see, mamma, it is almost as good as if he had engaged me.’ 
The mother shook her head incredulously. Ottilie, who, thanks to her 


| knowledge of English, had understood all, resolved to thwart the plans of 


Lady Emily 
‘With what favoured mortal are you to dance the midnight waltz,’* asked 
| the Grand Duchess of her favourite, with a smile, when at balf-past eleven 
the first bars of “ Der Frosinn metn ziel,”’ that pearl of Strauss’s waltzes. 
burst from the orchestra, Ottilie had scarcely time to name Major Ebersdorf, 
| when he appeared to claim the fulfilment of her engagement. 
Those who have not passed some time in Germany, can scarcely form an 


idea of the effect produced by those delicious waltzes, with their electrify- 


ing changes from melancholy to gaiety—from melting tenderness to martial 
antmation—which by turns intoxicate and subdue the charmed listener.— 
The inspiration with which they are played can only be equalled by the 
enthusiasm with which they are danced. Ata German ball, the music and 
the dancing are not two separate things, but two inseparable parts of a whole; 
and this renders the performance of the German national dances not merely 
| a mechanical recreation, bat a passion and a seutiment. Delightful as is 
| the music of Strauss’s waltzes, it does not a/one constitute their peculiar 
charm; the jingling of spurs, the rustling of dresses, the measured cadence 
of light feet, are as necessary to impart their true zest to them, as the in- 
struments of the orchestra itself. 

At the stroke of midnight, the waltz was suddenly interrupted ; the or- 
| chestra saluted the new-born year with joyous fanfares, and everybody ex- 
| changed smiles and kisses. In the midst of the universal gaiety, Frederic 
sought to profit by the sweet privilege accorded to all in this long sighed- 
for moment, and murmuring in a tremulous voice some scarcely intelligible 
words, he bent down to impriut his lips upon Ottilie’s fair forehead ; but she, 
starting suddenly backwards, and bl ishing with anger, measured him trom 
head to foot with the air of an offended sovereign. Ebersdorf, amazed and 
confounded, could scarcely command sufficieut sang froid to say with a 
forced smile : . 

‘It appears to me that you owed me that, at least, in exchange for my 
| roses.” ; , 
| ‘In that case I beg that you will take them back ; give them to whvever 
j you please ; 1 care n nhing for them : 
*Ottulie!— 


. . , need at “inight ’ ; 
The waltz danced at midnight on St. Silvester’s night is the object of 


| every dancer’s predilection throughout Germany, because at the first stroke 
| of the clock which announces the last hour of the year, each cavalier is pri- 
vileged to kiss bis partner 


July 12 


‘ Monsieur Ebersdorf, { am ignorant of what can have given you a right 
to call me thus.’ 

Frederic Lit his lips. 

The waltz recommenced, and terminated without another word being ex- 
changea between them. When Mademoiselle do Wolkensteiu returned to 
her seat, she occupied herself in examining through her /orgnon, first Lady 
Emily, who with visible impatience was trying to catch the Prince's eye, 
and then Major Ebersdorf, who, seated by Mademoiselle de Frankenthal, 
was whispering in ber ear with auwonted animation ; when the Hereditary 

rince himself in full-dress, his chest covered with the broad flesh-coloured 
ribbon of the order of the Pelican, walked ap to her in all his splendour. 

Scarcely were the first salutations exchanged, when Oitilie, who well 
knew the weak side of the illustrious personage, said : ‘Permit me to in- 
quire of your Highness how the sultan is going on Bigs 

The royal countenance became radiant at this touching proof of conde- 
scensiun in one so little accustomed to show ary. He seated himself by her 
and hastened to give her the most satisfactory details about the health of his 
favourite horse. Finding himself listened to with such winning attention, 
the illustrious heir-apparent became confidential and diffase. He deigned 
to unfold to his fair listener his plans for bringing about a general amelio- 
ration in every branch of the administration, aud informed her of his deter- 
mination to ask bis august father to give new parade uniforms to all the offi- 
cers of the Grand Dacal army, on the occasion of an approaching review, 
although their regulations stipulated that they should only have them re- 
newed every three years, and they had worn their present ones sca’cely two 
years and a half. ; 

‘ But, indeed,’ observed his Highness, by way of a wind-up to the argu- 
ment, ‘ the officers’ uniforms are really too threadbare’ 

Mademoiselle de Wolkeustein exhibited such perfect complacency, she 
listened with such marked interest to the royal confidences, that the Prince, 
enchanted by his success, requested, before quitting her side, the honour ot 
dancing the cotillon with her. ine | 

Ottilie, as she accepted the engagement, darted a glance of triumph at 
Lady Emily, and another at Ebersdorf, who continued in conversation with 
Mademoiselle de Frankenthal. ; : 

Only four days before, Ottilie had promised to dance the cotillon on St. 
Sylvester's night with Frederic. Deeply as he had just been wounded by 
her, the Major’s politeness, and perlaps another sentiment which he was 
less desirous at that moment of avowing to himself. led him to hold to his 
engagement; and at the moment the cotillon was forming, he approached 
her, coldly, it is true, and reminded her of her promise man) 

‘You must excuse my bad memory, sir,’ she replied with an air of dis- 
dain; ‘ but having completely forgotten the promise which you have taken 
the trouble to remind me of, [ have just engaged myself to another per- 
son 

Frederic trembled with rage. 

‘May | have the honour of knowing with whom?’ he inquired, endeav- 
ouring to appear calm. , i 

The Prince at that moment advanced to present his hand to Ottilie ; and 
in the same instant Lady Emily aud her mother crossed the gailery and 
withdrew. ty 

‘ Monsieur Ebersdorf, do me the favour to lead off the cotillon,’ vociferat- 
ed the Prince ; and Frederic immediately placed himself with Mademoiselle 
de Frankenthal en the left of his Highness. f 

Chance and the endless figures of that capricious dance decided that, 
during one of its changes, Ottilie and Frederic should find themselves al- 
most alone and side by side for several instants. ‘ ‘ 

‘I thank you for the lesson you have given me, Mademoviselle de W olken- 
stein,’ said Ebersdorf in a tone of contempt; * you have placed yourself too 
high or too low for what [ had ouce contemplated, and it only remains for 
me to rejoice that you should have opened my eyes betore it was too 
late ’ 

‘ What do you mean, sir ?’ ; if 

‘That I have nothing Jorther to say to the Prince’s favourite! , 

sefore Ottilie could reply to this outrage, her royal partner had returned 
to his place by her side ; bat for thefirst time in her life the imperious beau- 
ty felt herself profoundly humiliated. Her habitual calm deserted her ; 
stifling the auger that caused her heart to throb almost to bursting, she 
sought to conceal her agitation under a semblance of levity foreign to her 
nature; and during the whole time of supper, seated by the Prince, aud 
the object of his marked attentions, her excessive gaiety was the cause of 
general astonishment and avimadversion. : 

On the morrow, at the Grand Duke’s ievée, Major Count Ebersdorf asked 
his sovereign’s permission to marry Mademoiselle de Frankenthal, adding 
| to his request a second demand—that of being immediately employed upon 
| foreign service. The Grand Duke, delighted to behold the accomplishment 
{of this long-wished-for union, consented to everything. Four days after- 
| wards Frederic was married in the presence of the court ; and charged with 
} a special mission for 8:. Petersburg, he quitted F , with his bride and 
| his dispatches. 

> 











* * * 
A year, which had been more than usually fertile in interesting events for 
the city of F rolled by. The hereditary prince had married a Princess 
| of ————,, upon _ which occasion ieondaalale fétes were given at court ; 

the Grand Duke had instituted a civil order of merit, the first result of which 

was to set all the privy councillors in the grand @uchy by the ears. The 
director of the royal concerts having found a better appointment elsewhere, 

had eloped with the prima donua, to the great scandal of all the world. The 

master of the Grand Duke’s hounds had been disgraced for having said that 
Napoleon was a man of genius; and Mademoiselle de Wolkensteim fell des- 
perately ill of amalady which baffled the skill of the court — Some 
said that sue had taken cold at Major Ebersdorf’s marriage, for scarcely had 
she returued home after the ceremony, when she was seized with shiverings, 
the precursor of afever which confined her to her bed for six weeks ; oth- 

ers said that she bad a heart complaint, and founded their belief upon the 
fact that, whenever agitated by the least emotion, she fell into hysterical fits, 
during which she would press her hand violently upon her heart, as if to re- 
press the palpitations which at those moments threatened to suffocate her. 

Dancing, and above all waltzing, had been rigorously forbidden to ber, and 
her life had nearly paid the forfeit of breaking througa that interdiction, in 

order to waltz at the ball given forthe Prince’s marriage. Sinee then she 
had ceased to accompany the Grand Duchess in public, and sbe had even 
obtained permission not to appear in the private circle, for she could not hear 
the music of a waltz without melting imto tears. ; 

The closing year had once more brought with it the féte of St. Sylvester, 
and the ball given at court ov that night resembled all the balls that had 
been given on the same anniversary for the last ten years, except that on the 
| occasion in question Count Ebersdorf, who had arrived only three days be- 

fore from St. Petersburg, appeared there with his wife. Ottilie, suffering 
more than ever, was confined to her bed; and the Grand Duchess wishing, 
| before she descended to the state apartments, to say good night to ber be- 
| loved invalid, had gone into Ottilie’s chamber to embrace her, but found her 
| wrapped in so profound a slamber, that she left the room without waking 
| her. 

An animated waltz had just commenced. Ebersdorf, who formed one of 
the privileged little knot of courtiers by whom the Grand Duke was sur- 
rounded, respectfully waited until His Highness had finished speaking of a 

| famous rabbit-hunt which he was about to organize, ere he permitted him- 
| self to go in quest of his partwer. Suddenly a general movement in the 
| ball-room became evident; the waltzers paused, the orchestra became silent; 
the persons who were seated rushed from their places to ascertain what was 
going on, and groups of ladies and gentlemen suspended their conversation, 
and directed their wondering glances towards the object that had caused 
this sudden interruption. A female form, lightly clad in white, rapidly gli- 
ded through the gallery, and witha gesture causing all who impeded her 
| progress to fall back, she walked up to Ebersdorf, who at the sight of her 
started as though he had beheld a spectre. 

‘Frederic, come and waltz,’ said she in a tone of voice so ineffably sweet 
| that the charmed ear hung entranced upon her accents ; ‘this time you must 
| waltz with me.’ 

‘Ortilie ! ———It was all that he could articulate, so conflicting and intense 
were the emotions that mastered him. 

‘For the love of Heaven, Count Ebersdorf,’ interposed the Grand Duch- 
ess’s physician, after attentively examining Mademoiselle de Walkenstein, 
‘do not contradict her; do all that she asks of you; and, above all, do not 
awaken her. She is asleep; and to be suddenly ronsed from the state 
she is in, would in all probability kill her.’ 

Frederic trembled as he contemplated the fair phantom that stood before 
him, like a haunting regret for the irreparable past. That snperb organiza- 

tion, faded by sickness, and broken by sorrow ;—those large blue eyes, 
whose abstracted gaze appeared to be fixed upon some invisible object ;— 
| that regal brow, over which the angel of death seemed already to have 
} spread the shadow of his wing ;—that haughty Ottilie, who, pale, white, and 
| inanimate as a beautiful marble statue, had thus come in her slumber to vi- 
sit the scene of her former triamphs ;—all, all appeared to bim like a dream 
—an illusion of his senses,—someth'ng tuo paintal for reality. He shu ider- 
| ed as he felt the contact of the icy hand that grasped his own 
} ‘Come, then,’ repeated Ottilie ,‘ whatare you waiting for”’ 

Ebersdorf followed her mechanically, and the waltz recommen ed. Light 
as the perfumed breeze of moruing, ethereal as a spirit from the shades be 
| low, she appeared to float upon the air rather than to dance, and none could 


hear the sound of her footsteps 
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When the waltz was over, she led her partner towards the principal win- 
dow of the gallery; ‘It istoo warm here,’ she said ; ‘let us breathe the 
fresh air;’ and, throwing open the window, stepped out upon a large baloo- 
ny that overlooked the ) gardens. : 

The ground was shrouded in its virgin mantle of snow, and a cold wintry 
moon lighted with pale effulgence the silent ificence of the scene ; all was 
still; even the wind slumbered among the | brauches of the trees, and 
upon the earth and in the skies no sound broke the mute melancholy of 
Nature. 

* How calm is everything around us!’ said Ottilie, seating herself upon a 
stone bench, and making Ebersdorf place himself by ber side. * Do you 
see the willows that fringe the lake below? Do you hear Opheliaaud Des- 
demona weeping beneath them? L, too, have often wept during the last 
year. Oh Frederic! how much have I suffered! Bat it was only at the 
price of sufferings like those that the happiness I now enjoy could be obtain- 
ed. How sublime is this happiness? In my despair I blasphemed my Crea- 
tor—I no longer believed in i gooduess ; but, since my peace is restored, 
He has shed his holy lightand warmth upon my erring soul. I hear the ce- 
lestial melody of the stars,—I behold the portals of eternal life opening to 
receive mwe,—joys divine surround and envelope me like a garment of light! 
Frederic, my beloved, place your hand upon my heart. Can you feel it !— 
that poor heart, whose sick throbbings they all pronounced to be disease ? 
It panted to be near you; but you were too far away. Now that I feel you 
here, it is calm.” 

‘Miserable wretch that [ am!’ exclaimed Ebersdorf, forgetting the doc- 
tor’s precautions in the violence of his despair; ‘ All is over forme! — 
happiness, hope, existence—lost, lost for ever !—all sacrificed to my pride !' 

* Pride! repeated Ottilie slowly ; ‘ itis that which has made me suffer so 
much—pride and jealousy. And why, then, did you dance with the Frank- 
enthal 1—why did you appear to speak to her with such pleasure? Jeal- 
ousy had taken possession of my soul, and you saw it not; my heart was 
bursting, and you thovght not of it. Where are the roses you gave me? It 
seems even now that linhale their perfume again; and the kiss I refased 

ou—ah Frederic! if you knew all I then felt!) Teil me that you never 
oved her—answer me, Frederic, did you love her!’ 

‘Never!’ he replied in a voice hollow from emotion. 

‘ And did you always love me ?’ 

‘ More than my life!’ and the tears that gushed from his eyes attested the 
truth of his asseveration. ; 

‘Oh! what a prospect of happiness and love is opening upon us ! contin- 
ued Ottilie, a laying her head upon Ebersdort’s shoulder. ‘ We shall 
pass through life leaning on each: other for support. Oh God, I am too hap- 


oy!” 
“She ceased to speak, yet her lips continued to move, although no sound 
ly the first notes of a waltz were heard, and Ottilic, as though touched by 
an enchanter’s wand, sprang to her feet. 
‘Do you hear, Frederic? It is the midnight waltz—the same that was 
rylayed last year—Der Frosinn mean sicl—the waltz I best love! Hence- 
f ys with me! 
And, leaning upon Ebersdorf’s arm, he re-entered the gallery. 
With a bound she traversed the double row of waltzers, and, taking her 
place, commenced dancing with an impetuosity that admitted of no pause, 
exclaimed at each turn—‘quicker!’ And the orchestra precipitated its 
measure until Frederic could searcely keep pace with the frantic movement. 
Midnight struck—breathless, exhausted, extenuated, Ottilie sank back in his 
arms. 
kiss—take it now !’ 
‘Ottilie my life! my only love!’ exclaimed Frederic. in frenzied ac- 
cents; and, straining her passivnately to his heart, be joined his lips to 
hers. 
Frederic’s embrace, fell in violent convulsions at his feet. 

‘Good heavens! Count Ebersdorf, you have awakened her,’ exclaimed 
the Grand Duke. 

‘ The danger is over now,’ said the doctor ; ‘ nobody will ever awaken her 


issued from them ; slumber appeared to be stealing over ber, when sudden- 
wrth you must dance it with me—alwa yl 

flying round the circle as though driven by a whirlwiud. ‘ Quicker!’ she 
‘The kiss—which I refused you,’ she murmured, gasping for breath, ‘ that 
A piercing shriek rang through the gallery, as Ottilic, breaking away from 

again !’ 





“RIE CORE TR ARERR 
AGBICULTUR. 

BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 

TUSSAC GRASS. 
We trust some of our enterprising seedsmen will keep a look out to im- 


port as soon as it may be had, some seed of the Tussac grass described in the 
following paper—which we find among the transactions of the Scotch High- 


8. 


yand Agricultural Society. Jt is to be regarded as a strong and most favour- 
able sign of the firm hold which agriculture has taken upon the minds of men 
of high trust and talents, when we see the most distinguished public char- 
acters looking after and seizing upon everything which promises to aug” 
ment the agricultural resources of their country. 

Henceforth we may hope that the course marked off by the plough will 
be that on which public meu will run races for popularity, so that thus in 
seeking their own aggrandisement, they must necessarily aggrandise the 
arts of peace and promote the public happiness. 

Honour and glory have been too long sought for on fields of blood and 
slaughter; let society teach those who would propitiate its suffrages, to de- 
serve them by evincing capacity and disposition to fructify the land, and to 
enlighten and direct the pablic mind to what is useful and humane. Let 
honours be decreed to those who introduce new fruits or grains or grasses 
for our tables, our gardens and our fields. 


Communication to the Society from Lord Stanley, her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, with Letter from Governor Moody, regarding 
the Introduction of the Tussac Grass of the Falkland Islands. 

Downixe Street, 20th May, 1844. 

Sin,—l am directed by Lord Stanley to transmit to you, to be laid before 
the Committee of the Highland Society, the enclosed copy of a dispatch 
from the Governor of the Falkland Islands, in which he recommends the in- 
troduction of Tussac grass into the Orkney and Shetland Islands for cultiva- 
tion. Lord Stanley would be glad to be informed whether the Society 
feels disposed to purchase any portion of the Tussac seed which has been 
sent to this country for sale. The parcel of seed to which the Governor re- 
fers has not as yet been received at this department, but it may be expect- 
ed by the next vessel which shall arrive from the Falkland Islands.—I have 
the fonont to be, &e. G. W. HOPE. 
The Secretary of the Highland Agricultural Society, 

Edinburgh. 
Government Hovse, Farxtanp Istanps. 
17th January, 1344. 

Mr Lorp,—A settler, named Jergen Christian Detliff, is desirous of for- 
warding to England, to be offered for sale, a parcel containing 6 lb. of Tus- 
sac seed. As he is of the labouring class, and unacquainted with business, 
he requested permission to forward it throughme. { now do so, and ven- 
ture to address itto your Lordship, considering it a national object to intro- 
duce this grass into England; and conceiving that your Lordship may be 
desirous of purchasing the parcel of seed on the part of her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment. 

The settler, Detliff, expects to receive not less than £2 10s. per lb,” 

I take the liberty of recommending the individual for fatare employment, 
as I have hitherto found him industrious, honest, and, probably, for a large 
order he would be content with a less price per Ib. 

Conceiving thatall remarks relative to the Tussac grass will be in some 


degree interesting to your Lordship, I take the~liberty of noticing that I | 


have proved to my own satisfaction nothing can answer better than the ‘T'us- 
sac sown and planted out in rows, the tufts of grass being about six feet 
from centre to centre. I am resolved to pursue this practic é by having a 
large field laid out at Port William, in order to cut bundles through the 
winter to fodder horses and cattle in a stuble, in the same manner as is done 
with the Guinea grass in the West Indies. 

I know thatat present it may be cut twice in the year; but, under pro- 
per cultivation, it may be gone over much oftener. It greatly improves by 
cutting and grows fast. Horses injure it by grazing, and pigs destroy it.— 
My present experment tends to show that it will grow ou almost any soil, 
and that it 


i 


is not necessary for itto be exposed to the spray of the sea, al- 


though a width of from 300 to 400 yarcs along the shore is the place of its | 


hatural growth. 

In some places the extent of the patches appears to be very capricious— 
the reason ef which I cannot discover, as it occurs where the soil and other 
circumstances poe to be uniform. This is particalarly illustrated on an 


isiand of some elevation in Port Salvador. 
>. . > . 7 | ’ | 
The Society has taken 2 Ib. of this seed, which will be put into the 
hands of Mr. Lawson, the Society’s seedsman, as soon as it arrives. —Ep 


Oh! | 








Although the Tussac grass may be cut, and amply remunerate the planting in 
thd Gast pear, itcententetibbe thre yours hems’ seed os antivd gt penton 
tion ; bat the tufts bear ‘ planting out’ extremely well. As to how mauy 
years the same roots may last | cau offer no iaformation. Decayed portions 
of the root appear to accumulate ; butin a properly attended piece of ground 
these would be annually removed. Under our present imperfect system, 
allowing the cattle to roam and gruze at will, pulling out, wasting, and 
trampling us much as they eat, the reugh ionin patches of Tussne on 
‘ Long Island,’ amounting together to about 150 acres, keep in good fat con- 
dition for six months* 250 cattle and 70 horses. Under proper manage- 
went, itis my opinion the same quantity would be found to maintain three 
tunes that number Uireughout the year. 

The grass rises high above the sucw, is fresh and green all the winter, and, 
trom its height, completely shelters the horses and cattle lying among it. 

Perhaps the best ex periment which could be made in England would be 
to plaut Tussac in one of the small islands of the Orkneys, such as ‘ Hunda,’ 
ifit met with the approbation of the owner; and ] conceive it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the landed proprietors of the Orkneys and Shet- 
land Islands to seud from among them an intelligent person to the Falkland 
Islands to study the babits of the grass, and to collect seed: he should ar- 
rive there early in October. 

Iam sanguine enough to hope that the introduction of Tussac grass into 
those islands would replace the loss of the revenue to proprietors from the 
depressed value of the help, and [ hope your Lordship will be inclined to 
consider this a subject of sufficient interest to the residents in that part of 
Great Britain, and the west coasts of Scotland and Ireland, to cause my re- 
marks to be forwarded for their consideration.—I have the honour to be, 
&«c., R. C. MOODY, Govr. 





ON OIL AND TALLOW, AS A SALVE FOR SHEEP. 


Considering the climate, and the nature of the country, We may suppose 
that in Scotland, all the difficulties of sheep-husbandry are well understood ; 
and that what is there recommended, as proved by experience, either to 
cure the diseases of sheep, to guard them against the severity of the climate, 
or to improve their wool, may be werthy of attention, especially in our 
northern States. Hence we have selected the following, from the transac- 
tions of the Highland Society.  7'h« T'allor 
commended by Mr. Joseph Stewart, Leslie, Fifeshire, who says he had used 
tar and turpentine mixed with batter, in various proportions, but was indu- 


Oil and salve, is therein re- 





ced, after much observation, to dispense with these ingredients altogether, 
He 


either by themselves or mixed with tobacco juice, or arsenic, are all inju- 


says, “‘ my experience has led me to observe, that tar or turpentine, 


rious to sheep and to wool.” 

Having stated his objections to all mixtures of butter, tar, tarpentine and 
arsenic, he goes on to say, that having been left to his own discretion, and 
having seen much injury done by these ingredients to both the wool and the 
shee), he set himself to consider what were the reul objects to be attained, 
“these were twofold—frst the destruction of vermin, and secondly, the 
growth of wool of superior quality,”"—and so he proceeds to detail his ex- 
perience and the results to which it conducted him—thus: 


Tar I consider as the least injurious; but even it I have had to apply, 
when it hurt my hands so much, that it was with difficulty | could continue 
the operation—and I have also seen it strip the wool clean from the 
sheep. 

Turpentiae, either with or without tobacco juice, | have always found in- 
jurious, except for the‘ scab.’ Ihave very olten seen sheep killed outright 
with the application ; others tumble over and sprawl on the ground, and un- 
less immediately relieved by bleeding would very soon have parished 
also. 

Arsenic I consider by far the worst of the three, and perfectly imadmis- 
sible, in any shape whatever, into sheep salve. i have known sheep alter 
being smeared with a salve of which arsenic formed a portiou, remam in a 
dull and unthriving state all winter; and, when such a salve was persevered 
in for three years on end, the sheep so treated almost invariably lost theer 
teeth. 

Having thus shortly stated my objections to the salves preseutly in use, 
| which objections are all founded on actual experience, | shall proceed 
to give the results of my experience with another salve, which I have used 
with the greatest success ior five years, producing high health amongst the 
sheep, along with a superior quality of wool, and this [| consider as the ne- 
tural result of a healthy state of the animal. 

Having left the south country, I came to Fife, and got employment on the 
farm of Ballo, onthe Lomond Hills. At that place, power was given me to 
menage the sheep entirely after my own fashiou, and after much thouglit ou 
the subject, and seeing so much harm done by the usual salves, I set myself 
to consider what were the real objects to be gained by salving. IL consi- 
dered they were two-fold ; first, the destruction of vermin, and, second, the 
growth of wool of superior quality. Now it is clear that the more innocent 
the substances used, so much the better will it be for the sheep as well as the 
wool: for, in, looking at the composition of the usual salve, it is easy to see 
that the tar, the turpentine, the juice of tobacco, and arsenic, are all merely 
calculatedto kill verimin, and cannot possibly be beneficial to wool, but 
rather detrimental; while the absorption ofa portion of any of them through 
the pores ef the skin cannot fail to hart the auimal more or less, according 
to the quantity absorbed. Butter, therefore, appeared to be the only article 
that could benefit the wool, and at the same time not hurt the sheep. | 
then considered that possibly oilof the cheapest sort, and used by itself, 
would serve the intended purposes; but as oil runs otf too easily by the heat 
of the sun, or even by that of the sheep themselves, it occurred to me to mix 
it with a portion of tallow which, while it is very nearly of the same nature, 
would tend to harden the salve, so as to retain it, and I wished to prove 
this by experiment. I felt assured that I woald get superior wool, and I 
hoped and trusted that it would also prevent vermin on the sheep ; but feel- 
ing some doubt on the propriety of leaving the tar entirely out, I mixed a 
portion amongst the oil and tallow in my first experiment. 1 mixed equal 
portions of tallow and train oil, weighing together 42 pounds, with 8 pints 
(16 quarts) of/ar, for 100 hoggs. I then smeared 400 with that sort ofsalve, 
and it proved much better in its results then anything | had ever seen be- 
fore, both for quantity and quality of wool, and vermin were also kept away. 
The wool stapler said he never had a clip come through his hand equal to it. 
Eucouraged by this success, | next year left out the tar entirely, and smeared 
100 hoggs with tallow and oil alone, in the proportions given above; and I 
found that I bad a still larger growth of wool, and of superior quality, so 
much so, that it realised in the market some shillings per stone more than 
any wool cured by salves containing tar—at the same time the advantage to 
the sheep was most decidedly apparent 

From these results | have no hesitation in saying that oil and tallow form 
the best saive for sheep of any that has hitherto been tried ; and that, if the 
sheep-farmers of Scotland would use that salve alone, they would find their 
advantage in obtaining, lst, a third more money for their wool, on account 
of its superior quality and purity ; and 2d, an unproved condition of their 
sheep. But as long custom renders people unwilling to leave off old habits, 
it will be difficult to convince them of the propriety of the change, and 
particuiarly as to refraining from the use of tar, which was long the on/ 
substance used. For this reason I would recommend farmers to try the oi! 
and tallow mixed with a portion of tar, to begin with, and afterwards to 
dispense with it by gradual decrease ; or to try the oil and tallow on a few 
sheep only, aud compare these carefully with other sheep under the usual 
treatment, and | have no fear of the result being entirely in favour of the oil 
and tallow, both in regard to satisfaction as well as proft 

I have only to add, trom what | have seen, that many shepherds are very 
unskilfal in the operation of smearing, which, unless it is well performed, 
cannot be exper ted to produc e its desired ends Those who are in the 
habit of what is called slyping, in the south of Scotland, are not competent 
persons for applying the oil aud tallow salve, unless they are also acquaint 
ed with the method called rolling. 
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There need be no stronger signification of the severity of the winters, in 
Scotland ; and the dreadful snow storms, to which their flocks are sometimes 
devotion of the 
The 


reader who has ever read Scott's Manion, wiil read again with pleasure 


exposed ; nor of the watchfalness of the shepherd aud the 


shepLerd's dog ; than is to be met with in English and Scotch poetry. 


the following :-— 


When red hath set the beamless sua, 
Through heavy vapours dank and dun ; 
When the tired ploughman, dry and warm, 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
Hurling the hail and sleeted rain, 

Against the casement’s tinkling pane : 

The sounds that drive wild deer, and fox, 
To shelter in the brake and rocks, 

Are waruings which the shepherd ask 

To dismal! and to dangerous task, 








Oft he looks forth, and in Vali, 
The blast may sink in wing rain; 
Till, dark above and white below, 
Decided cirive the flakes of snow, 
Aud forth the hardy swain must go. 
Long, with dejected look and whine, 
Te leave his hearth the dogs repine ; 
Whistling and cheering them to aid, 
Around Ins back he wreathes the plaid : 
His flock he gathers, and he guides 
To open downs and mountain sides, 
Where fiercest though the tempest blow, 
Least deeply lies the drift below, 
The blast, pan whistles o'er the fells, 
Stiffens his locks to icicles ; 
Oft he looks back, while, streaming far. 
His cottage window seems a star,— 
Loses its teeble gleam,—and then 
Turns patient to the bisst again, 
And, tucing to the tempest's sweep, 
Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep. 
'f fails his heart, if his linabes fail, 
Benumbing death is in the gale; 
His paths, his landmarks, all anknown, 
Close to the but no more his own, 
Close to the aid he sought in vain, 
The morn may tind the stiffen'd swain: 
The widow sees, at dawning pale, 
His o us raise their feeble wail; 
And, close beside him, in the snow, 
Voor Yarrow, partuer of their wo, 
Couches upon his master's breast, 
And licks his cheek to break his rest. 
Who envies now the shepherd's lot, 
His healthy fare, his rural cot, 
His summer couch by greenwood tree, 
His rustic kien'’s* loud revelry, 
His native hill-notes, tuned on high, 
To Marion of the blithesome eye ; 
His crook, his scrip, hue oaten reed’, 
Aud all Arcadia's golden oreed ? 





Poraroe PrLaxtixe.—It is generally allowed that cut sets are more un- 
certain than whole Potatoes. The ordinary mode of planting the former is 
to have the eyes uppermost, but a neighbour has just now told me that for 
the last few teak has reversed the common method by planting the ents 
with their eyes downwards, and the consequence ins beenthat he bas never 
had any failures; he says, that le has made a comparative trial of the two 
methods, and the result fully satisfied him of the superiority of planting evt 
sets with their eyes downwards,—Cultor. 





Porato Curture.—At the commencement of last year I planted some 
early Ash-leaved Kidney Potatocs ; whieh, when matured, | took up and re- 
planted with the view of getting a second crop in the same season; and in 
November I found the new tubers about the size of crow’s eggs, or suitable 
for agentleman’s table, the increase being threefold ; the haulin, then a foot 
high, was carefully moulded up to protect it from frost, and on examining 
the Potatoes in March, | found the haulm dead and the tubers again begin- 
ning to vegetate where the moulding was 12 inches deep; but in one row 
covered only 6 or 8 inches, the roots were destroyed by frost. Tuas a se- 
cond crop may be obtained in the season, where economy is not an object; 
but it appears that those planted in autumn should be earthed at least 12 
inches deep, and even then the utility of the plan is of a doubtful character. 
In the above instance of autumnal planting, moulding may be indisapensble, 
but | decidedly object to that operation in the general culture of the Potato, 
consequently never have practised it for years; this conviction isthe result 
of experiments carried on for several seasons, together with careful compar- 
isons with the crops of my neighbours; some of them, by-the-bye, appear de- 
termived to earth up till they are earthed up themselves, On the contrary, 
however, many follow, and are quite satisfied with my plan. I would just 
add, that I plant the tubers whole, a little deeper than when moulded ; and 
L think it very important to pluck the blossoms ‘i’ the bad.’ T consequent- 
ly, have this duly attended to with a reaping-hook ; and | am convinced I 
reap considerable benetit thereby.— Wm. Godsall Hereford. 


—— 
From Punch. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN AT A TAVERN WITH A FRIEND, 


Poor me! Ha! I'm sure 1 don’t know who'd be a poor woman! I don't 
know who'd tie themselves up to a man, if they knew only half they'd 
have to bear. A wife must stay at home and bea drudge, while a imaa 
can goanywhere. Yes, it’s enough for a wife to sit, like Cinderolla, by the 


ashes, while her husband can go drinking aud singing ata tavern, Jou me- 
ver sing’? How do Lknow you never «mg! Lt's very well for you to say 
sv; bat if | could hear you, Ldare say you're among the worst of ‘em, 
And now, I suppose it will be the tavern every night. If you think I'm 
going to ait upfor you, Mr. Candle, you're very monah mistaken. No; and 
I'm not going to get up out of my warm bed to let you in, either. No; nor 


Susan shan'tsitup for you. No; nor you ehan't have a latch-key. I'm not 
going to sleep with the door upon the latch, to be mardered before the mor- 
ning. 

Hough ! Pah! Whewgh! That filthy tobaceosmoke! It’s enough to kill 
any decent woman. You kuow I hate tobaceo, and yet you will use it. 
Yon don't smoke yourself? Whatof that? Lf you go among people who 
do smoke, you're just as bad, or worse. You might as well en indeed, 
better. Better smcke yourself than come home with other people's sinoke 


in your hair. 

i never knew any good come to a man who went to a tavern. Nice com- 
panions he picks up there! Yes; people who make it a boast to treat their 
wives like slaves, and ruin their families. There's thot wretch Prettyman. 
See what he's come to. He doesn't now get home till two in the morning ; 
and then in what a state! He begins quarrelling with the door-mat, so that 
his'poor wife may be afraid to speak tohim. A mean wretch! Bat don't 
you think I'll be like Mrs. Prettyman. No; wouldn't put ap with it from 
the best man that ever trod. You'll not muke me afraid to speak to you, 
however you may swear at the door-mat; no, Mr. Caudle, that you won't. 

You don't intend to stay out till two in the morning ? How do you know 
what you'lldo when you getamong such people? Men can’t answer for 
themselves when they get boozing with one another, They never think of 
their poor wives, who are grieving and wearing themselves out at home. A 
nice headache you'll have to-morrow morning—or rather this morning, for 
it mast be past twelve. You won't have a headache? It's very well for 
you to say so, but f know you will; and then you may nurse yourself for 
me. Ha! That filthy tobacco again!~ No; J shan’t gotosleep like a good 
soul! How's people to go to sleep when they're suffi ’ 

Yes, Mr. Caudle, you'll be nice and ill in the morning! Bat don't vou 
think I’m going to let you have your breakfast in bed, like Mrs. Pretty:nan. 
I'll not be such a fool. No; nor l won't have discredit brou upon the 
house by sending for soda-water early, for all the neight to say, 
‘Caudle was drunk fast night!" No; [’'vesome regard for the dear child- 
| ren, if you haven’t No; nor you shan’t have broth for dinner. Not a neck 
of mutton crosses my threshold, I can tell you. 

You won't want soda-water, and you won't want broth? 
you wouldn't get em if you did, 1 ean assare you. 

Dear, dear, dear! That filthy tobacco! I'm sureit’s enough to make 
me as bad asyouare. Talking about getting divorced, Um sure tobacco 
ought to be good grounds. How little does a woman think when she mar- 
ries, that she gives herself np to be poisoned! You men contrive to have it 
Now, if 1 was to go and leave you and the 
children, a pretty noise there would be! You, however, a 7 and smoke 
no end of pipes. You didn't emoke? IWeall the same, Mr. Caudle, if you 
go among smoking people. Folks are known by their company. You'd 
better smoke yourselves than to bring me home the pipes of all thé world. 

Yes, I see how it will be. Now you've onee gone to a tavern you'll al- 
| ways be going. You'll be coming home tipsy every night; and tambling 

down and breaking your leg, and putting ont your shoulder, and bringing 
ill sorts of disgrace and expense upon us. And then you'll be getting into 
| 4 street fight—oh! I know your temper too well t doubt it, Mr. Caudle— 

and be knocking down some of the police. And then I know what will fol- 
| low. It must follow. Yes, you'll be sent for a month or six weeks to the 
| tread-mill \ pretty thing for a respectable tradesman, Mr. Candle, to be 

put upon the treadmill) with all sorts of thieves and vagabouds, and—there, 
| again, that horrible tobacco !—and riff-raff of every kind. I should like to 
| know how your children are to hold up their head after their father has 
been upon the treadmill ’—No; I won't go to sleep. And I'm not talking 
of what's impossible. I know it will all a oem | bit of it. If it wasn't 
for the dear children, you might be ruined and I wouldn't so mach as speak 








All the better ; 


all on your own side, you do 


| about it, but—oh, dear, dear ! at least your might go where they smoke good 











| * The cattle are kept on ‘Long Island’ only during the winter months, 


al | be Scotch harvest-bome. 
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tobacco—but I can’t forget that | am their mother. At least they shall have 
parent. 

"Tavern! Never did a man go to a tavern that did notdie abeggur. And 

bow your pot-companions will rh at | when they see your uame in re- 


Gazette! For it muat our is sure to fall ; for what che 
spectable people will buy toys fur their children of a drunkard! You're 
nota drunkard? No; But you will be—it's all the same. 4 

You've begun by staying out till midnight. By and by it will be all night. 
But don't you think, Mr. Caudle, you shall ever have a key. [ know you. 
Yes, you'd do exactly like that Prettyman; and what did he do, only last 
Wednesday? Why, be let himself in about four o’clock im the morning, 
and brought home with him his pot companion, Leany. His dear wife woke 
at six, and saw l’rettywau's dirty boots at her bed-side. And where was the 
wretch, her Noe Why. he was drinking down stairs—swilling Yes; 
worse than a midvight robber, he’d taken the keys out of his dear wife's 

ket—lia! what that poor creature has to bear with!—and had got the 
y. A pretty thing for a wife to wake at six in the morning, and in- 
stead of her bushand to see his dirty boots ! 

Bat I'll not be made your victim, Mr. Caudle, not l. Youshall never get 
my keys, for they sball lie under my pillow—under my own head, Mr. Cau- 
dle. 
You'll be ruined, but, if I can help it, you shall ruin nobody but your- 


north of England, wished to have a ride on an ess, olias a 
hem ordered one of the servants of the inn, at which the two damsels were 
went tothe * boots,” the asuai messen 


to go and bring a doc or immediately for the ledies in No. 6. Away went the 
boots, and afier a short absence, returned with the village Esculapws. The 


; and one of N 


of the inn, and told himthet he was pat month throughout 
i 





EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the ist, 10th, and 20th o 
This line of packets will hereaficr be composed of the followi ey will suc. 
y from New York 


staying, to fetch one of the useful animals; but the girl mistook the word, and ceed each other in the order in which they are samed, smiling punc 


Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 
hose, ak. on the 7th, I7th, and 27th of 


—_ 
Shi: Masters. Days of from New] Da i from 
ps y Sabing ys of Sailing 


. 3 St. James, F. R. Meyers, [Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, J , Oct 
lady, anxious to take immediate advantage of the fine weather, had, meanwhile, Northumberland, KR. Griawol, as we, = jo) = a a, eh 
. . ‘ jadiator, . Britton, - “ 2, “ Q0iMar. 7, J " ¥ 
becomeing impatient for the execution of her order. Summoning the girl, she ediesan 5. 4. Chadwick|Peb, 1. Janel, Oct. alo " uly v, Nov a 
said, “ Well, where isthe creature? Have you done what I asked you to! Switzerland, E. Koight, “10, 10, 4 30] « at ow gy 
do'” “ Yes,ma’am"” said the girl; “he’s coming up stairs.’ ‘ Comin uebec, F. H. Hebard, |“ 20, | 20, % 20)April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 9 
, ’ Vict . Ez. 3 ar. 1, J 1, ‘ ‘ te 
up stairs! Io heaven's name’ what do you rearre f Do you expect that Wellingue e pte Set, oy 1” a0 i ae oe wv a Z 


should ride down stairs.” “Ride, ma’am !” said the servant astonished in her 





who ~ forward and politely requested to be introduced tothe lady who 
required his services, The ladies, with inc d amazement, asked the gen- 
tleman his business. “I have the honour,” said he, “ to belong to the medi- 


—* An ass!” said the lady. “No, ma’am,a doctor; and here is.” “7 
said a donkey,” rejoined the lady, “‘and you have mistaken one word for the 
other.” The poor doctor was at first rather annoyed at the mistake, but the 
ladies good humouredly apologised for the trouble which the error had caused 
him, and in a few minutes, laughed heartily and gleefully at the awkward mis- 


turn ; but her further remarks were interrupted by the entrance of the doctor, | ‘poronto, 


Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 2, “ 2 “ 20\May 7 7, Jen 7 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dee. if © 1%, © 37° 

: E.G. Tinker,] “ 10, “10, “ 10] @ 27 «@ ay ce gy 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, - 2, “ 20, “ pp mrex 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7? 








These ships are ali of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 


{ q ; gators. Great care will be taken jhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de. 
cal profession.” ‘ Yes, ma’ am,” said the girl, “ you told ine to fo and fetch” | scription. . 
e 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
i there- 


lar Bills of Lading are s 

ISWOLD, 70 Sou ,or 

te. ee eT ere GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU., 78 South-st 
EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Pian.—The Proprietors 

N of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have Ban for 


letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless 
for. Apyly to JOH 








take which had occurred. their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th #f each month ; the ships to 








ble to bac—co 








w 





Oh! that hor—hor——ri 








MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN CALLED FROM HIS BED TO BAIL MR. PRETTYMAN | 
FROM THE WATCH-HOUSE. i 


Fie, Mr. Caudle, | knew it would come to this. | said it would when you | ject of all goverument is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout constable, an 
those precious Skylarks. Feople being called out of their beds at | honest justice, a clear highway, a free chapel. 


all hours of the night, to bail a setof tellows who are never so happy as ) j 


when they're leading sober men to destruction. , them of Erin go Bragh! 
I should like to know what the neighbours will think of you, with people | cheese, Erin go cabius that will keep out the rain, Erin go pantaloons with- | Siidons, Gens 
at the door at two in the morning. Don’ttell me | out holes in A 4 ‘ : i, 


from the police kaocki 
that the man has been ill-used: he’s not the man to be ill-used. And you 





succee:| each other in the following order, viz. :»— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
Summary _ = +9" 
e Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August %, Dec. 26, April B 
Gooo Govenyment.—What is the object ofall government? The ob- ee inn” “ 21, ‘ 21 “ 2 “— é, “ 6, o é 
——, Roscias, ‘Clim, 4 8 me ek ees 8 
What trash to vawling | Europe, urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April S fet Soe 
4 Sa 1 “ “ a, a ff “ 6, “ 26. “ 
n the streets about the Green Isle. the Isle of the Ocean! The bold an- }- mang he Soot “ ie” is ie’ ee 44 Oct. * Feb. * Jeile % 
A better anthem would be Erin go bread and | Liverpool, Eldridge, “Ra OS a i? es ew 
Siddons, Cobb, “2, } “ 26 ow. % s » 
: ‘ Sept. ', Jan. i, May 1 7 is he Ue 
em.—Sydney Smith. egaren, ettoces, 3 - eer, | 1a vy oy ey 21, “ 31 
‘ “ . 4 : t . . “ SR ‘ “ on 26, “ i, “ 
‘ What are you doing there, Jane ?’ ‘ Why Pa, I'm going to dye my doll’s| Yorkshire’ = Bales” te 48 06) Now), March 4 July . 
* “ a “ bh 


° ‘ . a ’ ’ q 3 be 
must goand bail him. 1 know the end of that; he'll run away, and you'll pinafore red.’ But what have you got to dye it with ?’ ‘ Beer, Pa.’ ‘ Beer! | @. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21; “ 21; « 21 " ’ 
& 3s 


have to pay the money. I should like to kuow what's the use of my work- 


and slaving to save «farthing, when you throw away pounds upon your day that it was beer that made your nose so red, and I thought 


bam Skylarks. ; 

A pretty cold you'll have to-morrow morning, being called out of your 
warm this weather; but don’t you think Tl nurse you—notl; nota 
drop of gruel do you get from me. 

I'm sure you've plenty of ways of spending your money—not throwing 
it away upon a setof dissolate peace-breakers. It’s all very well for you to 


torun off; itisn’t likely he'll go upon his trial, and you'll be fixed with the | f 


bail. Don'ttell me there's no trial in the watter, because | know there is; | 1806, was the earliest remarkable scene in his life which he could recollect. 
it's for something more than quarrelling with a policeman that he was lock- | ‘ | was not born then,’ said Chantrey. ‘ Not born, Sir Francis?’ He still 
s for robbery, or something | maintained he was not bora then. The solution of this riddle was given by 
ps. himself. He was at the period spoken of, totally unknown, hidden in Der- 
And as you've bailed him, people will think you are as bad as he is. | byshire [the county of bis birth] and, professionally speaking, unborn Like 

ED bailing him; you should have shown your- | the statue, which, according to the ancient classical idea, lay concealed in 
i its native marble, till brought forth by the chisel of the artist, he ‘ was not 
other disorderly per- | born then.’ 


ed up. People aint locked up for that. No, it 
worse, per 


Don't tell me you couldn't he 
self a respectable man, and have let him been sent to pres 
Now people know you're the friend of dranken anc 


sons, you'll never have anight’s sleepin your bed. Not that it would mat- 


tor what fell apou ou, if it wasn't your poor wife who suffered. Of course, | sociations usually affix the initials of their society to their names. 
all the business will be iu the newspapers, and your name with it. I shouldn't | jyedical society has lately been formed, called the Association of General 


wonder, too, if they give your picture, us they do the other folks of the 
Old Bailey. A pretty thing that, to go down to your children. I'm sure it 
would be tasagh to make them change their name. No, I shall not go to 


sleep ; it's all very well for you to say, go to sleep, after such a disturbance. | .5 Hall, Store street, when he resumed his Scottish entertainment; also at 





I shal! not go 


‘ But here,’ says Mr. Candle’s manuscript, ‘ happily she slumbered ;’ for 
Mr. Caudle had, considering the theme sbe had to talk upon, a remarkably 
short lecture. 

oh - 
From Punch. 
THE WRONGS OF THE POSTMEN! 


We have received the followin tition from an important section of the 
female kind; namely, the wives of the postmen—( poor underpaid pilgrims!) 
According to the present regulation the postmen are supplied by govern- 
ment with only coats, hats and waistcoats as uniform. 

To Her Gracious Majesty the Queen: The Humble Petition of the Wives 
of the Postmen. ’ 

“ Mapam, May it please your gracious gooduess to look with a smiling 

© upon the husbands of your Petitioners. Your gracious goodness sup- 
plies to 'em from the Crown a coat, a waistcoat, and a hat with a band which 
only the illiterate multitude take for gold. Your Petitioners pray that the 
Crown would not leave off at the waistcoat, but continue its bounty in the 
way of trousers, and end it with shoes. Then would your Masesry’s Post- 
men be all of a piece. As it is, half of your Masesty’s Postmen belong to 
the Crown half to the Jews. They get their coats and waistcoats 
from the government, and (saving your Masxsty’s presence), their trousers 
and high-lows from Holywell Street! 

‘If your Petitioners’ husbands were like mermaids, and never but half- 
showed themselves, your Petitioners would not approach you with their dis- 
tressed tale,—but as your Petitioners’ husbands are often respectable about 
the shoulders, at the same time that they are seedy about the toes and knees, 

our Petitioners pray that you will be graciously pleased to make their hus- 
bands ike. 





‘Your Petitioners humbly appeal to your Masest y's sympathies asa wife. 
What would be your Masesrty’s feeliags to see Prince Aveerr in the fine 
laced coat of a general (or a late Twopenny,) with shabby trousers} and 
boots not fit for any painter to take him in! 

* Your Petitioners would not distress your Majesty's feelings by dwelling 
on the dreadful sight, but again entreating that your Majesty will give 
order that all—instead of a part—of their husbands may henceforth be the 
care ofa maternal government, so that in future they may not complain of 
half-measures on the part ofthe tailor,— 

‘ And your Petitioners will ever pray.’ 

Here follows an army of signatures. 
—$—g———_—_. 
A SOUL'S WANDERINGS. 


My soul goes forth alone, to tread once more 
The pathways of the past; she will not seek 
The sunniest heights that claimed her love of yore: 
Her thoughts are calmer now, her hopes more meek ; 
But like a wild, Jeaf-buried stream, along 
A quiet valley singing, so she glides, 
To the faint music of her own grave song, 
Through scenes where many a tranquil pleasure hides. 


She casts away the chains of later years, 
The worldly lore that time, alas! must bring 
In our despite; she flings aside all fears 


Bench. 
Sin Francis Cuantrey.—A friend who was admiring in the studio at} (nq. 


say you haven'tthrown wal your money, but you will. He'll be certain | Belgrave-place the head of Nelson, which the sculptor was then modelling 
r ~ * y . 
! or a bronze cast, remarks d, that the funeral of Nelson on the 8th of Jan. Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Colambus, Yorkshire, England, Came 





sever discovered his delusion until he was carefully wound up in the Queen’s 


Raraer Awkwarp.—Gentlemen who are members of the learned as- 
A new 


Practitioners, in England ; and every unfortunate wight who belongs to it 
will, consequently style himself a M A G.P.LE. 
Mr. Wilson met with a hearty reception on Monday evening, in the Mu- 


the Hanover Rooms, on Wednesday afternoon, Several of his songs were 
encored, as usual, 

The Royal Academy fancy dress ball, on the 19th inst., will be opened by 
Minuets, which will be followed by several setts of quadrilles, by parties 
diessed uniformly, under the direction of the ladies patronesses. 


Mr. Hutvan’s Ciasses.—The great meeting of the upper singing class- 
es was held at Exeier Hall, on Wednesday evening, aod the result must 
have been highly satisfactory to all present. The astounding effect of the 
filteen hundred-voiced chorus was one of those few things which merit the 
epithet of sublime. The “ iorty-part song” of Tallis was not so successful 
as the (Quartette {rom Rossini’s Stabat Mater, aud other compositions. 


M. Artot, not long since in the United States, has been appointed first 
violin to her Majesty the Queen of Spain. A few days before his departure 
from Madrid, he was summoned to the country palace of Vista Allegre, 
where he had the honour of performing to their Majesties. During his so- 
journ at Madrid, M. Artot was the object of the most marked and conde- 
scending attention on the part of the Royal family. On the occasion of a 
soirée, given by Gueen Christina, her Majesty learning that he was indis- 
posed, sent a carriage, drawn by six horses, to convey him to the palace: 
an honour which is only rendered to Graadees of Spain. On the day uf his 
departare, he received trom the Queens a ring and two diamond buttons of 
great value. 


The Duke of Devonshire came to town from Paris expressly witha view 
to be present at her Majesty’s Bal Costumé, 


Tne Lare Duet at Gosrort.—The inquiry before the coroner’s jury was 
on Saturday, adjourned till the 17th inst. ‘The funeral of Mr. Seton took 
place at Fordingbridge on Tuesday. The shopsin the town were closed, 
and a great portion of the inhabitants went a mile on the road to meet the 
funeral cavalcade, ‘fhe numbers that flocked rcund the taneral bier evince- 
ed the high estimation in which the deceased was held by all classes, and 
showed the deep regret experienced for the sad event which has consigned 
one so young to an early grave, and plunged an aged parent and rela,ives 
in the deepest distress. 
A young barrister, intending to be very eloquent, observed—‘ Such prin- 
ciples, my Lord, as these are written in the book of nature.’ ‘ What page, 
Sir?’ said Lord Chiet Justice Ellenborough, 
A few days since, Mr. Webb, of Wise Wandra, sheared a sheep, the fleece 
of which weighed no less than nineteen pounds !—English paper. 
The total number of accidents on railways, reported to the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, for the quarter ending April 1, 1845, was 
39, being 22 deaths and; 17 injuries. 
Eanty Game.—On Friday week, June 6, a covey of partridges were 
flushed on the farm of Pleasantfield, on Auchincruive estate, consisting of 
two old and fourteen young birds. This being a rare occurrence so early 
in the season augurs well for the autumn sports.—Glasgow Paper. 
Tue Wooo Pavement in THe StRAND.—In consequence of the numerous 
accidents that have taken place upon the wood pavement in that portion of 
the Strand, the paving commissioners of that parish agreed at their meeting, 
en Wednesday night, to have it removed immediately, and granite paving 
laid down in its stead. : 


The Marquis of Westininster, it is said, has purchased the celebrated Font 
hill estate, formerly the property of Mr. Beckford. 





As the lark shakes the raindrops from his wing. 
Back to the shadowy land of childhood now 

She gaily bastes, aud once again arise 
Visions of from the earth below, 

And floods of gladness greet ler from the skies 


She is a child again! For her the wind, 
The sun, the clouds, the myriad stars, are things 
Of daily wonder still; she yet can find 
A hidden music in each sound that brings 
But common thoughts to us; for her the breath 
Stirring the autumn leaves has power to lull 
The very thought of pain and grief; and death 
Is but a e to make life beautiful ! 


She is achild again! The sycamore 

Waves its on boughs around her; far away 
Along the upland slope the ‘ May-trees’ pour 

Their breath upon the wind, and from their grey 
And rogged branches fling a snowy shower, 

As if to mock the winter that is passed ; the bee 
Hams in the gladness of the noontide hour,— 

The voice of birds flows down from every tree. 


My soul moves onward from that dreamy land, 

Yet bearing thence such wealth as shall not fail 
To cheer her after hours. I see her stand 

To gaze once more. Oh, Life, how dim and pale 
Thy latter glories seem to that one glance 

Of childhood, when at last we feel that ne'er, 
Through all the future brings of change and chance, 

We can again be all we have been there! 

—a— 


Doeror ave Donwxer.—The Liverpool Albion says that a correspondent 


We have to announce the death of Countess Molé, which took place ia 
Parison Wednesday, 11th June. 

The infant son of Lord and Lady Charles Wellesley was christened on 
Saturday at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, in the presence of a 
select family circle. The ceremony was performed by the Hon. and Rev. 
Gerald Valerian Wellesley, the infant receiving the name of ‘ Arthur,’ after 
its illustrious — grandfather. The Duke of Wellington, Earl Manvers, 
and the Marchioness of Exeter were the sponsors, all of them attending in 
person. 

Mr. Frederick Peel, second son of Sir R. Peel, Bart., has just entered the 
Temple as a student. 

Captain Grover exhibited at the last meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, a very curious picturesque delineation of Dr. Wolff’s route from Bo- 
khara to Mesched, executed by a Persian who accompanied the Doctor, and 
who has written a history of the journey, which is now being translated. 

Tue tate Rev. Sypsey Smira:—With the entire ———— of the fa- 
mily of the late Rev. Sydney Smith, his biography will be written by his 
friend Mr. Thomas Moore.—Morning Chronicle. 

_The well-known and meritorious Dwakarnauth hasarrived at Naples, with 
his family, in the English corvette the Eagle from Bengal, en route for Eng- 
land. He intends residing in Italy during the approaching winter. 


Wit or tax Hovsr or Lorps.—When Brougham the other night at 
tacked the Duke of Newcastle for interrupting the Duke of Wellington in 
his speech on the Maynooth Bill, Lord Lyndhurst tugged Brougham fami- 
liarly by the skirt of the coat, observing, ‘ Newcastle is warm ; he is flaring 
up; don’t add fuel to the fire.’—‘I can't help it,’ replied Brougham.— 
‘ My dear fellow,’ continaed Lyndhast, ‘ adding fuel tothe fire is in this case 
literally taking coals to Newcastle. The joke was too powerful for Brough- 
am to resist ; so he laughed and sat down.—Pwach. 


Setor Salamanca, the banker of Madrid, bas offered to purc ase the 





bas informed them that tweladies, sojourning at a Sea-bathing town in the] vic w of saving that historical monument from destruction 


/ i i ick, and | Garrick, 
A gentleman who fancied hintwelf a pendulum, always went on tick, anc Gesrick Le, 


perience. 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 


| RECOVERY OF 


horse in which Francis I. was imprisoned after the battle of Pavia, with the 


who on earth told you that beer would dye red?’ *Why, Ma said yester-| Combis, pakedeets gt My sane toe del ow det dE 
‘ Here, United States, Britton, a eS a Sl “ 2%, © 2% «« og 
5. oi ae 9 ngland, artlett “16, “* 46, “ Dec. 1, April 1, Aog. 12 

Susan, take this child. hester, Britton, “ 21 “ gi “« gh “2 6 Le 6, a 


Skiddy, “2%, “ 6 “« 96 om, “@ ff... .¢ = 

. 1, Mar. 1, July ! “ .- = ~ 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded »y men of character and ex 
heir cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 


unctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,........+.++<0s005 100, 
“ ee 7 « 


from * to New York,...... £2. 


GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 


bridge, and New York, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks 
ci OBERT KERMIT, N.Y. ’ 


T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 


.K. COLLINS k CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
PACKETS FOR HAVES, [tecons Line}.—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows ; 
From New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Now 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Fank, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers w ill be supplied with eve 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be torwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
on them. For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co.. AgentsHavre 





rVIULE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS- 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 


DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS. 
From Toronto to Kiugston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Capt. Co-cLeven, 


Every Monday and Thursday, Thursday Evening 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,,....... Cart. Dick, | SOVEREIGN,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND, 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Every Tuesday and Friday Evening, 
At One o' Clock, P. M. At Seven a’ Clock. 
PRINCESS ROYAL,...Carr. CoccLeven, | CITY OF TORONTO,...... Cart. Dick 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, Every Wednesday and Seturday Evening, 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. | At Seven o’ Clock. 
The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 
ami on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at Wmdser Harbour, 
Darlington and Bond Head. 
arcels and Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 
N. B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rung for starting. 
The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from lia- 
bility. Money parcels at the risk of the owners thereof. 
Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April, 1845. 


Every Monday and 





je21 6m. 
SG LEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL —The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.'s steam ships, the ** GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse wer, 
B. R. Mathews, Esqr., Commander ; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool From New York. 












PE eee eee May 17, 1845 | Thursday............sseeceeeeee June 12, 1845 
errr Pee By GW Ro cbse dcccocicvinccocese July %, do 
Saturday -...-Aug. 23, do | Thursday.............+...+.+..-Sept. 18, do 
QRRRTERT oo cc ccceseccccesceces Oct. 11, do | Thursday..................0005 Nov. 6, do 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
GOR AG cine civcicdcstecéced Jnly 26, 1845 | Saturday , 1845 
Saturday.. Sept. 20, do | Saturday , do 
GOI oo cc ewisibedesedoceds N 22, do | Saturday , do 








ov. 
Fare per * GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Stewari’s fees. 
Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” will be announced ina future advertisement. 
For freight or Reece, apply to RICHARD IRVIN. 96 Front street. 
New York, 30th May, 1845. my3l. 


aay 


OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships Caledonia 
and Hibernia will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: 
Tuesday, July Ist. 
Weanesday, July 16. 
2D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
No. 6 Wall-street. 


Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq., Commander. 
Hibernia, Alex. Ryrie, Esq., do 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax,$20. Apply t 
je28 






5 a ve. 
WALES 

MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of Londou 

who is the recognized agent for every newspaper in Europe, ventures to offer his servi, 

ces in search of Dormant Property, tnrough the medium of a registry established up- 

wards of ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 

Mr. R. does not profess to be successful in every case ; yet from his long experience— 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and from the fact that he has an Agent 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that he 
has facilities for obtaining infor mation in reference to Dormant Property which no other 
office can lay claim to. 

Copies of WILLS procured, ke., ke. 

Mr. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting a complete index 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who have been advertised for in this 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if found Five Dol- 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Christian as well as Surname, and if 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property was bequeath. 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid. 

Office, No. 1 New street, N° Y. ; 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald. 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 
Curwn.—Each bottle of the gennine article is enclosed in a new envelope frem steel, 
on which are the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oi),” surrounded by a combination of beaus 
tiful designs, and surmounted by a ty = of the Queen. Also the signature of the pro- 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oil are en- 
graved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepare 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, it 
whighly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weatber. 

P.-wland’s Odonto is without a rival asa dentifrice, by its purifving and stimulative 
pro, seties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of the 
above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. Row- 
ami & S14. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York 

OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New Yor ALBion, the OLD CounTRYMAN.and CHAM 

BERS’ EvineurGu Jougnat No. 8 beh Hy Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 

TE 8: 
OF ere ee 
The Old Countryman......... 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal..... eee - 0 76 do 
ty As the new volumes of these comme the beginning of the year, all persens ia 
ending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Mr 
Niturmoas soon as possible. 
Subscriptions also receivedby Mess"s Smith & acdonell. King-street, Toronto. 


ROY HOUSE, TROY, N. Y., COLEMAN & ROGERS, PROPRIETORS.—Th® 
fouse, so long and favourably known to the travelling public, is now open. 

A new story has been added and extensive alterations made; among which are, the ex- 
tension of the Dining Room toa length of 90 feet, and, by folding doors connecting, cam 
be extended to 130 feet; 30 new Parlors, with bed rooms attached ; pleasent and airy 
rooms to the number of 60 have been added—affording accommodations for 300 persons < 
The house has been papered and painted throughout. 

The Cars for Boston, Buffalo aud Saratoga start from the front of this house. It is al-e 
but a few steps from the Steamboat Landing. 


residence 268 Jay street, Brooklyn. my 24. 





cecceccace £1 10 0 per annum. 
0150 do 









The proprietors trust, by their personal attention to their business and guests, to :@ 
ceive continued and increased patronage. 
CHAS. 8. COLEMAN, CHAS. M. ROGERS, 
late of the Astor House: | late of the Steamer Empire. 


j7 Im 
"J ARM WAN TED—A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science of agriculture, 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent, a Farm, desirably situated, 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is willing to up- 
jertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
alone agriculture can be successfully practised. To any person having a property of orig- 
inally good character of soil, which has suffered from a bad system of cultivation, this ad- 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post paid, stating where an interview may Se 








“ Agricola,” at this office 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE _ 
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For Agricultural department see page 331. 


Xuperial Parliament. 


COMPENSATION FOR TENANTS IN IRELAND. 
House of Lords, June 9th. 
Lord STANLEY introdaced a bill to provide for securing compeusation 
in certain cases to tenants in Ireland. Ry 
He began his explanatory statement by citing, from the Tenure of Land 





i , declaration that the unimproved state of the coun- 
Soa mishap aaa verty and hardships under which the agricultural 
lation jake sateen to ing disproportion between 


the amount of the population and the extent of the employment. The only 
remedy must be, to diminish the population or increase the means of em- 
ployment. Emigration has been recommended ; but he did not believe that 
any system of emigration could bave the effect of curing the evils under 
which Ireland labours. If compulsory, it would be oppressive. To the 
Colonies, at: importation of labour alone, without capital, would not be bene- 
ficial; if both were seut out at considerable expense, you would not effect 
what has been done by voluntary emigration. If you send out the able-bo- 
died and active, you deprive the country of the strength of its own popula- 
tion ; if you ond only the infirm and indolent, you send them from misery 
bere to absolute destruction. ‘ So I say that, although emigration to acertain 
extent may be had recourse to—and J have had recourse to it—you cannot 
look at any system of emigration as the means of increasing the meaus of 
employment.’ And it is not space which Lreland requires for her popula- 
tion; for though the —s may be numerous in some particular dis- 
tricts, he could not say that Ireland is an overpeopled country. New tracts 
of land might be brought under cultivation. Mr. Griffiths, m his State of 
Ireland, says that of the waste and unoccupied lands of Ireland 1,300,000 
acres are capable of being brought into a state fit for cultivation and tillage, 
and 2,400,000 acres more are capable of being made proper for pastarage ; 
that is, capital might be profitably expended on no less than 3,700,000 acres. 
The Commissioners of the Poor, in 1836, mentioned avother remarkable 
fact— more labourers per acre are employed upon the land in Ireland than 
in England. The number of cultivated acres in England was 34,354, and in 
Ireland 14,667 ; the price per acre in England was 4/. 7s. 6d., and Unat of an 
acre in Ireland was 2/ 9s. 3d_, less than half the price in England. So that 
you do not want space in Ireland ; what it does want is capital for employ- 
meni; and that capital is to be had only from one of three sources—first, 
from the employment of the state; secondly, from the employment of the 
occupying tenaut himself. The first is scarcely a legitimate source ; the 
last is the most important, and has been quite untried. Although the bulk 
of the lrish tenantry are poor, many have in their hands sums of money 

which it would surprise some of their lordships to hear, But the occupying 
tenant conceals his capital, in order to prevent increased demands by his 
landlord, aud also increased demands by his clergy, and increased demands 
and exactions from other persons whose claims are not quite so legitimate. 
Besides, the tenant can at least employ his labour if he were secured the 
value of his improvements. The agricultural system which prevails in Eng- 
land—with its exact contracts, farms so e that one of 50 or 60 acres is 
small, resident landlords, and unincum properties—is precisely revers- 
ed in Ireland. The landlords are many of yiem non-resident ; some of the 
properties are farmed by middlemen, andlet, under them, to the occupying 
tenant-at-will, and ata rack-rent; for leases in Ireland are the exception 
and not the rule, whereas leases in England are the rule and not the excep- 
i Ireland, again, the farms are of the smallest possible dimensions : out 
of 1,140,000jtenants rated for the poor-law, more than half, or 629 000, were 
rated below 5/. ; “‘ the consolidated” farms, which have been made such a 
grievance, are but 25, 15, or even LOacres in extent. Yet with farms so 
small, placed under middlemen, held at will, and rack-rented, the tenant is 
to provide all that is necessary fur buildings, fences, drains, and every thing 
which in England the landlord provides under the lease, Can it be woa- 
dered at, then, that there should be no improvement on the farms—that the 
houses should be hovels—that draining should be neglected—that the culti- 
vation should be slovenly—and that there should be an idle, discontented, 
and turbulent population? Inthe North of Ireland obtains what is called 
the “ tenant right’’: it is acquired by purchasing what is called the “ good- 
will” of the farm, but the occupier is still a tenant-at-will. Whatis the re- 
sult. The amount of improvement such a tenant can bestow upon the land 
must be measured by what he can obtain between the sum paid down to the 
person quitting the farm and the landlord’s letting lim the land ata mo 

derate reut. Instead of paying the landlord, he pays the outgoing tenant a 
large amount in the shape of a fine, which leaves him a poor man. In the 
South of Lreland, the tenant-at-will holds by a much more dangerous tenure 
—not by the advance of money on entering the farm, but by asense of the 
landlord's reluctance toeject him. “ [say thata landlordin the Southof Ireland, 
itajtenant is not able to pay his rept, however il] he farms the land, the bulk of 
the landlords do not and dare not remove him, though the tenant be idle 
and disorderly : such is the species of right acquired through the sympathy 
of the people towards him. The remedy is, to atiord a legal security to the 
outgoing tenant that be shall receive a compensation for the capital he has 
expended on the land. "1 , ; week 

Before deser.bing the provisions of the bill, Lord Stanley utterly disclaim- 
ed the idea of interfering with the landlord’s rights. He also explained, 
that in reference to compensation for improvements, he should always speak 
of the occunying tenant, whether with or without a lease, whether with a 
long or a short lease ; bat that he did not include conacre land, which is held 
for a temporary purpose. ‘‘ Her Majesty's Government propose to limit the 
compensation to be granted by this bill to three principal objects. First, 
building ; secoud, draining; and thirdly, to an object which is peculiar to 
Ireland, namely, fencing—and when | say fencing, | mean not making 
fences, but destroying them. First, then, with regard to building, we pro- 
pose that the amount of outlay devoted to building improvements doue ou 
the land should, under certain restrictions, be laid down as the basis of com- 
pensation, subject to a deduction of one-thirtieth for each year after the 
making of such outlay that the tenantcontinues on the land ; and that after 
the lapse of thirty years from the period of making the outlay, the tenant, 
pooctind he has remained in occupation during that time, shall have lost all 
claim to conypensation ; and that the longer he continues on the land, short 
of that period of thirty years, the smaller will be the compensation he will 
be entitled to receive on quitting 

Precisely the same principle we apply to draining, meaning by that word 
deep, thorough draining, not less than thirty inches deep ; and we are con- 
vinced that that will be a fair and proper principle toapply. And we pro- 
pose accordingly to allow a compensation for the amount of outlay in drain- 
ing, subject to a deduction of one-fourteenth yearly ; so that at the end of 
fourteen years the tenant shall have lost all claim to compensation, provided 
he have continued for that period, reckoning from the date of the outlay, in 
occupation of the farm. . %: : 

I now come to the case of compensation for the levelling of fences. To 
those of your Lordships who have been in Ireland it will uot be necessary 
to enter into explanation on this head; bat those who have not will be sur- 
prised when i tell them, that a fence in Ireland, or, as it is called there, a 
ditch, does nut mean what we call in England a ditch, bat what we call a 
bank—such bank being sometimes wide enough on the top to drive _a car 
along, and being composed enerally ot loose counmiing eee I hese feuces 
are in many parts of [reland eleven feet broad. Your lordships will see that 
four hundred yards of such a bank gives a surface nearly equal to a statute 
acre. These banks are used as the enclosures or boundaries of fields, vary- 
ing from three to two acres, and even to one acre ; and from what | have 
seen I will be bound to say that no two out of three of tliese fences can be 

found which are parallel to one another. I never saw a straight one. I have 

seeu them running in all imaginable and unimaginable zizzags, and then, 

besides this, they are not a fence against any Lrish animal in the world. (A 
tugh.) Over these ee banks there is not an Irish horse, not an Lrish 
cow, not an Irish pig, much Ag* 
because, as I have said, they are composed of loose crumbling earth 1ere- 
fore, for the sake of the advantage and interest of the agric ultural population 
of ireland, itis desirable that these fences should be remov ed: bat if we 
iook to the proportion which the fences every where bear to the extent of 
the farm, the removal would not only add to to the advantages, but add to 

cultivable extent of the farm. I venture to say, there are parts of Ire- 
land where a removal of fences will add 20 or 30 per cent. to the acreage of 
the farm. 

Then, this removal is an undertaking which requires no skill and no great 
amount of labour; it requires for its due performance merely the supera- 
baudant labour of the tenant and his two sons, at the time of year when they 
are unoccupied for several months, and when they cannot be more aay 
employed Now, the principle on which we propose to remunerate | 
tenant who destroys these unsightly obstacles in the way of agricultural im- 
provement is this, we propose to take the eatent of the acreable area which 
shall be added by the removal to the contents of the farm ;, and we propose 
to give, by way of compensation for the labour, twenty years purchase of 
the acreable me San so obtained, deducting one-tweatieth for every year that 





ess an Irish goat, thatcannot make its way ; | 





the tenant continues in occupation of the farm ; so that, supposing five acres 
to be the amount added by this means to the farm, at a reut of 1). per acre, 
you will have 100/. to pay, deducting 5/. for every year the tenant stays af- 
ter the removal ; and therefore, it the tenant, after this removal has been 
performed, covtinues to occupy tweuty years longer, his claim to compen- 
sation will have expired. 

‘It isnecessary to provide restrictions for the of ascertaining that 
these improvements really are improvements, and that they do not entail on 
the proprietor an inconvenient barden when the tenant leaves before he 
has exhausted the period of claim for compensation to 31. an acre for build- 
ings, 11. an acre for repairs, 31. for draining, and 51. an acre for fencing, sub- 
ject toa deduction or Sistioation in proportion to the time the tenant may re- 
main. If the tenant remains the whole period, no incumbrance will be left 
on the landlord, and the tenant will be repaid for his outlay by the advanta- 
ges he derives from remaining on the farm. It is only, it will be observed, 
to the tenant evicted by his landlord that we allow the claim for compensa- 
tion. In the case of a tenancy under lease, if the lease have determined be- 
fore the time forcompensation shall have been extingwshed, and the landlord of- 
fers the tenant that fre shall remain as tenant from year to year until the com- 
pensation is run out, but the tenant refuses the offer, thed, in that case, we 
do not propose to give any compensation. It also becomes necessary to 
provide that the improvements shall be real substantial improvements ; and 
therefore we have endeavoured to find inexpensive means of settlement be- 
tween the landlord and tenant.’ Many suggestions had been made for pro- 
viding an inexpensive system of arbitration on such questions between land- 
Jord and tevant, and, among others, the Assistant-Barristers’ Courts had been 
mentioned : but in many cases, distance, and generally the expense of pro- 


at the Irish banks at that time did not fall short of 2,000,000/.; all drahei 
from England. ‘Talk of relief from the necessity of having great quantitain 
of gold '—why, the necessity arose from the want of stability in the banking 
system. He pointed out some new advantages which the would give to 

¢ Irish banks—such as to have agencies in London, and to circulate their 
bills within the circle of sixty-four miles round Dublin—which he maintnin- 
ed would fully compensate be any restrictions in the mensure. 

Objections werestarted by Mr. Roche, Mr. Edington, Sie Robert Fa 
Lord Clements, Mr. Sharman Crawford, and Mr. Wyse. But the see 
went into Committee. 

On the first clause Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE. brought forward two 
cases of hardship—those of the Hibernian Bank and the Royal Bank. He 
averred that Lord Ripon promised to the Directors of the Hibernian Bank, 
in 1824, that the charter of the Bauk of Lreland should not be continued,— 
which would have allowed the other establishment to be a bank of issue ; 
but that, by the measure of last year, it is prevented from being, The case 
of the Royal Bank, though not so antiquated, is similar, Sir William moved 
an addition to the clause, authorizing those two banks to issue notes. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that the two banks had no right to complain since 
they had evidently carried’on a profitable business ; he read a letter writ- 
ten by Lord Ripon,tin1335, to Lord Monteagle, disclaiming the pledge im 
pag him. After a short discussion, the amendment was aaguieethe loa 
to 33. 

With some abortive attempts at alteration, the remaining clauses were 
agreed to; and the House resumed. 

The Scotch bill was read a third tim», and passed, on Thursday. 

The Irish bill was repealed. A few attempts were made to eflect altere- 





cesses and of providing counsel and witnesses, and the doubtfal impartiality 


tions, but inetlvetaally ; except that Mr. Goulburn made a change, taking 





of a verdict given by a Jory belonging to the tenant’s neighbourhood or 
class, are decisive reasons against that tribunal. Goverument have chosen 
a less expensive method. ‘ We propose to establish an office and an officer, 
with the title of Commissioner of Improvements. We propose to remune- 
rate this officer by a salary, and to establish his office in Dublin. Also, ac- 
cording to a plan which is familiar to many noble lords who are counected 
with Ireland, we intend to give the power of appointing Assistant-Commis 
sioners to examine witnesses, on the same mode as the County Surveyors 
are, to a Board at Dublin, which will grant certificates of qualification. ‘The 
mode of application will be this. A tenant wishing to obtain bis compensa- 
tion will write up to Dublin to the Commissioner of lmprovements. Upon 
receiving this application, he will have to refer to a register to be kept in 
his office of all hetees on lands and sums laid out for improvements, for the 
purpose of informing thejtenant whether he has reached his maximum, or 
whether any more can be laid out. If the result of the search is favourable 
to the tenant’s application, the Commissioner will send the tenant three 
copies or forms of the proposal he has made, which he will be required to 
fillup. The teuant will then, retaining one copy, send back the other two, 
one of which is to be served on the landlord or his agent. Provision is also 
made that each landlord shal! serve a copy of the proposal on his superior 
landlord, so that no one connected with the proprietorship shall remain in 
ignorance of what is going on. If the landlord is not satistied with the pro- 
posal, or dissents from it altogether, he may call fora preliminary inquiry, 
to be conducted on the spot; and in order to carry on this inquiry, one of 
the Assistant-Commissioners will be ordered to go down and examine the 
facts in the presence of both the landlord and tenant, to go into the whole 
matter, and report fully to the commissioner at Dublin all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, and whether such proposal was judicious and proper, and 
calculated to add to the ultimate letting value of the farm. There is no in- 
tention that anybody should be compelled to go te Dublin for any purpose 
whatever connected with this bill. [f the tenant is evicted befuré the com- 
pensation-time has expired, then the Assistant-Commissioner shall come to 
the spot and inspect the buildings or other improvements; and, being fur- 
uished from the Commissioner at Dublin with the date of the period at 
which the outlay was made, he certifies whether any deduction is to be 
made ; and if no deduction is to be made, then the tenant is to have his com 
pensation to a corresponding amount with the time that his compensation 
period has ran. In order to diminish the burden upon the landlord, he 
would be allowed to charge the sum which he was called upon to pay upon 
the estate; subject. however, to a limitation analogous to that on the 
tenant's chain—the charge on the estate to cease by the end of twenty years,’ 

Lord STANLEY subsequently added, that no compensation would be al 
lowed in respect of buildings other than those in the occupation of tenants, or 
of buildings erected for the purpose of subletting. 

Several Peers, without opposing the introduction of the bill, started objec- 
tions both to its principle and ite details. 

The Earl of WICKLOW admitted that there might be difficulties : bat, 
in his opinion, the principle of the bill was founded upon justice and good 
faith; and if the difficulties could be overcome, the result would be attend- 
ed with the greatest benefit to the country. 

The Earl of DEVON said, that the measure did not profess to be a panacea; 
and, referring to the Report of the Commission, furuished some further evi- 
dence of the necessity for such a measure. 

This bill did not interfere to prevent landlords from effecting any arrange- 
ments with their tenants which might be agreed upon between them. It 
rather applied to a class of cases where the landlords either would not or 
could not enter into arrangements of the kind which were necessary for the 
benefit of the tenant ; mn 4 in those cases, it afforded the power of securing 
the tenant’s interests. He did hope that noble lords would not merely ap- 
ply their attention to particular parts of the measure which they might con- 
sider objectionable, but that they would rather take into their consideration 
the real and admitted evils of Ireland, and endeavour to discover whether 
any remedy less objectionable could be applied. 

The bill was read a first time. 

SPEAKERS IN THE FOREGOING Depate.—For the measure—Lord Stan- 
ley, the Earl of Wicklow, the Earl of Devon. Raising objections—the 
Marquis of Clanicarde, the Earl of Rosse, Lord Portman, the Marquis of 
Westineath. 


BANKING IN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


On Monday, the House of Commons resumed the Committee on the Bank- 
ing (Scotland) Bill. 

The 13th clause enacted, that if the monthly average of bank nutes of any 
banker should at any time exceed the amount which such banker was an- 
thorized to issue, such banker should in every case forfeit a sum equal to 
the amount by which the average monthly circulation should have exceeded 
the amount which such banker was anthorized to issue. Mr. Patrick 
Maxwell Stewart considered this clause to impose a tremendous penalty, 
and he wished to modify it: supposing one, two, or three banks in Scotland 
issued short of the amount which they were by law permitted to issue, he 
would permit other banks to issue in excess to the same amount that those 
banks issued short. He therefore moved a proviso, ‘ that such banker shall 
not be liable in such penalty. uniess the aggregate amount of sach monthly 
circulation of all the bankers in Scotland shall exceed the aggregate amount 
of the average circulation of all the banks in Scotland to be taken im man- 
ner herein provided.’ Sir Robert Peel asked, how were the bankers in- 
dividaally to know whether there woald be an excess ora deficiency upon 
the permitted sum to be issued ? Each banker would be trying to take 
advantage of any supposed deficiency of issue by other banks, in order to 
push out their own notes, The penalty would be in proportion to the 
excess. 

The amendment was negatived ; the clanse, with the remainder of the 
bill, was agreed to; and the House resumed. 

It was then moved that the House resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Banking (Treland) Bill 

Mr. ROSS objected; complaining that material changes has been made in 
the measure since the statement with which Sir Robert Peel introduced it. 
The method of taking the averages had been altered, and the banks are re- 
quired to have more gold in their coffers than is equal to their cirenlation. 

This alludes, we believe, to the restriction which obliges the circulation to 
be calculated on the bullion at the head office of each bank only, excluding 
that at branch banks.] He deprecated the abolition of fractional notes, and 
he wished that Bank of Ireland notes should be made legal tender; at pre- 
sent, only gold was legal tender in Ireland. He regretted the absence of 
many Irish Members; who, instead of attending to the interests of their 
country in Parliament, were hatching vain empires in Conciliation Hall. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL represented that no country on the earth was suscepti- 
ble of deriving greater ebrentages from a sound system of banking and cur- 
rency, while no country had suffered more from a bad and imperfect system 
of banking. 

The sufferings he had himself witnessed in Ireland when in office there, 
from the simultaneous ruins of banks in the South and West of that country, 
were perfectly frightful: ard again at alater period, in 1837, the ravages in- 
fiicted by joint stock banks, under an improvident system, were almost ual- 
ly great; the best administered banks being endangered by the ruin of 
that were ill conducted. For example, the condact of the Agricultural Bank 
in pushing its notes into circulation, obliged the Provincial Bank, which was 


the bullion at fowr of the principal offices of each bank, instead of one, as 
the basis of the circulation; provided that not more than two of such head 
offices be in the same county. Mr Smith O'Brien [just arrived from Con- 
ciliation we, moved that the bill be recommitted, in order to allow of ite 
further consideration in Lreland. But the speaker told lim thet his motion 
was made too late. Eveutually, the report was received ; the bill wo be read 
a third time on Monday. 
House of Commons, June 10. 
THE CORN-LAWS., 

Mr. VILLIERS made his annual motion for an inquiry with a view to 
the total repeal of the Corn-laws, in these terms :— 

‘That this House resulve itself into a Committee, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the following resolutions 

* That the Corn-law restricts the supply of food, and prevents the free ex- 
change of the products of labour 

‘ That it is therefore prejudicial to the welfare of the country, especially 
to that of the working classes, and has proved delusive to those for whose 
benefit the law was dodgued 
. . —— it is expedient that all restrictions on corn should now be abol 
rhe 

He began by referring to the progress of the question ; Lord John Russell 
having aflirmed the duration of the Corn-laws to be simply «6 question of 
time ; and Sir James Graham having stated bis concurrence in Lord John’s 
resolutions, to wkich he only objected that they were too many—too much 
of a good thing. He thought, however, that Government had not sufficient 
confidence in the principles they avowed ; it would be wiser te apply those 
principles treely and boldly than partially and « wringly ; for he did not sea 
that the House favoured what are called “ moderne * measures. He be- 
lieved, indeed, that the Government, the leading members of the late Gov- 
ernment, and the leaders of the League, were agreed in thinking the Corn- 
laws quite unsuited to the present circumstances of the country. 

Mr. Villiers proceeded to argue against the policy of agricultural protee- 
tion, the Corn law particularly ; which he believed to have been maintained 
under delusion by two influential classes in the country—the agricultural and 
labouring classes ; but he thought that the delusion was passing away, and 
that those classes were beginning to understand that high prices and high 
profits are not synonymous, For all his “ protection,” the farmer is pros- 
trate and aghast; and Mr. Villiers called upon Mr. Stafford O'Brien to “tell 
them all about the farmer,” and explain bis present position. Mr. Villiers 
contrasted the meetings of Agricultural Protection Societies, where all the 
complaint has been aguinst Ministers for diminishing protection, with the 
meetings of farmers, where the speakers looked to the landlords, demand. 
ing leases and corn-rents. He bantered the Government for answering the 
landlords by telling them to “be quiet and all would be well;” and the 
landlords, for likewise telling their tenants to be quiet. He touched upon 
the evils of tenancy-ot-will, continued for political purposes; on primoge- 
nitare, &«. Recurring to the subject of ligh prices, he called upon the Pro- 
tectionists to explain how making food dear can improve the condition of the 
peorie, or reduce wages. And he called upon them to ry ny the change 
im the state of the country from distress to prosperity. ve distress was 
attributed to over-population, over-prodaction, joint-stock banks, machinery, 
want of emigration, want of reciprocity treaties ; now the banks have not 
been touched, there are more people, there is more machinery, money in 
more abundant, and in place of reciprocity -treaties foreign tari have been 
raised against us: what then has been the change !~great reduction in the 
price of food, great redaction in certain protective duties. There is no 
other way of accounting for the imprevemeut. With all the alterations in 
the Tariff and the Corn-laws, however, there has confessedly been no real 
legislation with a view of increasing the supply of corn to feed the people 
in order to meet the yearly increasing popalation. He therefore claimed 
some alteration ot the Corn-law. He anticipated angmented difficulties in 
obtaining fatare supplies from abroad, as Belgium, France, and some others 
have become importing countries ; and the operation of the Banking Bill 
will oppose difficulties to the export of bullion in payment for such irregular 


supplies. He pointed to this asa 4 fitting time for the change ; as 
prices are low iu this country, and the law could be altered without incon- 
venience. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER again stood up, to meet the motion with a direct ne- 
gative. He repeated many of the arguments nsnally advanced on bis side. 
—the necessity of preventing fluctaations of price, the certainty of reducin 
wages, the risk of depending on foreign countries for any large portion 
the supply of corn [say half of 20,000,000 quarters annually consumed}, 
lest foreign countries should meet us by hostile tariffs. He contended that 
agriculture was entitled to be placed on a higher footing, as regarded pro- 
tection, than manufactures— 

The manufactarer conld ascertain the state of his foreign market, and 
could regulate the supply by the demand ; and if he fouod a gint in any 
market, he could restrict his operations without difficulty. If there was no 
demand, the manufactarer had nothing to do but lock up his mill and put 











admirably conducted, to ide an immense quantity of gold in case of « 
vrun;’ their supply of bullion exceeding their iasuce. The for gold 


out the fire of his boiler. But snch was not the case with the ucer of 
corn; it was impossible for him to regulate the supply by the demand. He 
must cultivate his land to the best of his ability, and to the utmost of his 
skill and power; and he was subject, besides, tu the fluctuations of the sea- 


son. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM, opposing the motion, nevertheless admitted the 
importance of the subject, and did not shrink from repeating those priaci- 
ples which he had so often avowed— 

‘I do not shrink from acknowledging that those principles are in aceord- 
ance with the general principle on wtiich the bonourable Member for Wol- 
verhampton takes his stand. I am as ready as any man to acknowledge that 
the prosperity of ggriculture mainly depends upon the prosperity of other 
branches of industry, and that the prosperity of all rests upon free inter- 
course with foreign nations; and | agree with him, farther, that these ob- 
jects are to be effected by a safe and gradual continuation of those laws 
which have a tendency to establish a nearer approximation between the 
policy which regulates the importation of corn and that by which the im- 
vortation of other commodities is governed.’ (Cheers from the Opposition.) 

le protested, however, against suddenly and at once throwing open the 
pane in corn to the rivalry and competition of foreign nations; and, in cor- 
recting an error, he continued his declaration of policy. ‘It has been stated 
on a former evening, that, withovt distinetion of party, it was the object of 
every successive Government to substitute protection for prohibitory duties, 
a dagain, where protective duties existed, to raise them as mnch as possible.; 
Now, the protection tu agricultare did not form any exception to that gene- 
ral rule. nthe year 1928 a change took place, the avowed object of which 
was to accomplish a relaxation of the Corn-laws; and I am sure it must be ob- 
vious to the House that the policy of 1342 forms no exception to the general 
rule. On the 9th Febraary, 1842, | find my right honourable friend at the 
head of the Government stating, that it was impossible to deny that the 
course of the policy of every Government had been to effect adecrease of 
protection, and to effect that decrease at all times and under all circumstan- 
ces consistent with justice; at the same time, my right honourable friend 
lays down this position with perfect distinctness—that agricultaral protection 
ought to be diminished in proportion as agricaltural burdens are removed. 
To the principle which my right honourable friend lays down I most firmly 
adbere.’ 

He wonld not in such a matter li reject the authority of a 
and ahalf. As to delusions, there nA greater than that which loads 



































































































































































men lo suppose that they would gain ia the price of bread by r of the 
Corn-laws, or any other advantage: w ve little to do wi pe petee 
of food, but depend upou the sapply and demand for labour. It is that 
there are 1,500,000 paupers: vo doubt, in a population of 24,000,000, there 
must always be a large amount of poverty — 

* We must not listen to the statement, that ander the system of extreme 

i ral protection agricultare must necessarily flourish ; and, on the 

hand we must not be too ready tobelieve that the sudden removal of 
protection must materially affect the value of wages. We know perfectly 
well, that under a system of protection, agriculture went on improving to an 
extent which i food for a population which had in the interval 
doubled.’ He himself knew of a tract of land in Cumberland over which 
he bad sported when it wasa health: it has been reclaimed at a cost of 
6,0008.; and there are now enit nine farm-houses, eleven cottages, and a 

lation of about 120 persons. ; 
"Lees John Russell, in proposing a fixed duty, had admitted the necessity 
of some protection ; and said, that simaltaneonsly with alteration of the 
Corn-laws it would be necessary to alter the law of pauper-settlement so as 
to relieve the agricultaral districts. And in all the debates it has been held, 
that the doctrine of protection is sound, because local burdens make it a 
matter of justice that the landed interest should be favoured. He admitted 
the primary importance of securing an abundant supply of food for the la- 
bouring population : the question was, how to doso with most certainty— 

‘if the honourable gentleman could show me that, upon the whole, in a 
series of years, tree trade in corn woald most certainly secure that object, 

{ would say that al! other considerations—remembering the amount of pop- 
ulation in this country—would be secondary to such proof, and that, as far 
as | an concerned, he would make me a decided convert to the doctrine of 
free trade in corn, J must say, that I do not attach any importance whatev- 
or to the offer of a protecting duty of some four shillings a quarter. Under 
such an arrang t we should still incur all the obloquy of a protecting 

duty, while that amount of duty would be utterly insignificant for protec- 
tion The real question would be brought to this, and I do not think it ha 
been put at all unfairly by the honourable Member for Wolverhampton— 
“ Will you adhere to the present scheme of protection, or adopt a system 
of t free trade in corn?’ He believed that the quantity of wheat 
that would be imported in ordinary years has been over-estimated. Mr. 
Tooke estimates it at 2,000,000 quarters ; the total amount that is produced 
in Great Britain and Jreland is 16,000,000 quarters; so that the expected 
importation would displace one-eighth of the home growth, or, allowing for 
an increased demand consequent on greater cheapness, say that it would 
displace only 1,600,000 quarters: that would throw out of cultivation the 
lands least suited to growing wheat, the cold clay lands ; but they are pre- 
cisely the most ancient corn-lauds, and therefore the most beavily- burdened 
with tithes; they could only be converted into indifferent grass-lands ; aud 
Lis firm belief was, that in such case the tithe rent-charge would exceed the 
nominal rent. He was persuaded on the whole, that by the improvement 
of land, by the capital progressively devoted to its better cultivation, and by 
the skill applied to its management, a more sure and certain supply of food 
can be provided, even for an increased population, in a series of years, than 
by any other means. He went on to show that as France, Belgium, aud 
other countries now need more corn, the supply from abroad must be more 
precarious; and that even if regularity were established in the supply of 
2,000,000 quarters, the seasons must cause uncertainty and fluctuations in 
respect of the remainder, He contended that under the existing law the 
supply from abroad is sufficient: the imports in 1843 were $00,000; in 15- 
44, 700,000 quarters. From a change so sudden as that proposed he should 
auticipate the most disastrous consequences. 

The debate proceeded without much force or novelty, till Mr. Cobden, 
in a brief speech, desired the House to stick to the real question,—whether 
or not they bad a law to diminish the supply of food for the people; such 
being the effect of the artificially-raised prices. And he pointed to the state 
of the poor in Dorsetshire, Lincolnshire, or Somersetshire, of framework- 
knitters in the Midland Counties, of the poor in Scotland, and of 5,000,000 
of the labouring population in Lreland, as no theoretical tests of the ill effects 
of the past policy. The fact is, that wherever you come to a class in the 
country not coeleeed on new machinery, their condition is disgraceful.— 
He believed that with free trade in corn, so far from injury to the agricul- 
tural interests, every mortgage and marriage-settlement would be better paid 
than under the present system; and so far from Mr. Villiers’s proposition 
being rash, the rashneas was in neglecting the present opportunity for effect- 
ing the change in peace and safety. — 

Lord J, RUSSELL said, the question before the house has been brought 

forward by my hon. friend the member for Wolverhampton in a very able 
manner, and he has stated Lis own views of the course which this house 
should adopt ; but the course that my hon friend proposes is to go into com- 
mittee of whole house to consider certain resolutions. Now [ was curi- 
ous to hear what coarse the right honourable gentleman opposite, who | 
saw was about to 4 as the organ of the government, would take with 
respect to this motion. The right hon. gentleman at once declared that no 
course was 80 favourable te industry as to leave it to find its own level, and 
ww take itsown course. He went on to say that this maxim was applicable 
to corn; that restriction aud production applied to corn is injurious not only 
w the country, but tothe very landowners and farmers whom it professed 
to serve. 

Sir J. GRAHAM here intimated dissent. 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—I certainly understood the right hon. gent. to my 80, 
and he said, “1 will go further, and say that, with respect to the landow- 
ners, restrictions and prohibitions are at all events injurious.’ 1 endeavour- 
ed to represent the right hon. gentleman, and if I have made any mistake 
he can set me right. i certainly expected, from that statement, that if he 
was not prey to go with my hon. friend the member for Wolverhamp- 
ton and at once to abolish all the corn laws,—if he was not prepared with 
me to adopt a moderate fixed duty, at least that le was prepared to estab- 
lish « diminished fixed duty at preseut even, and to propose some scheme 
by which that protection would be diminished, and to make this gradual ap- 
proach which he says is desirabte to a system of free trade. There was 
nothing stated either by the right honourable gentleman, or in the case it- 
self, to induce me to thivk that such a course was impossible. Lt was pot 
impossible because the law was recently enacted—because the present gov- 
ernment had proposed to alter it in 1842—because the duties on coffee pro- 
posed in 1842 had been altered in 1344—and because 300 or 400 articles on 
which they had proposed low duties in 1842 they proposed the total aboli- 
tion of in 1844. Bat after these objections the right hon. gentleman started 
off in a course of argument apne | opposite, and brought forward all those 
arguments which are usually employed for every system of corn-law pro- 
tection which had been enacted in this country. He told us that if the ob- 
ject was to have corn as cheap as possible, he conceived that protection to 
the agriculture of this country was the best mode by which that cheapness 
pee produced If that be so, undoubtedly it would be unwise to take 
into consideration the present state of the corn laws; bat I submit that the 
argument is totally inconsistent with the free-trade or political economy 
which the right bon. gentleman professes. The tenor of the whole argu- 
ment is, that the competition of industry and the free exercise of the capi- 
tal and skill of our own country will do more than any artificial protection 
you can give. If the right hon. geutleman denies that, he denies the whole 
vasis on which political economy has raised itselt i 

The right hon. gentleman went on to say—another favourite argument of 
the friends of the old svstem of protection—that if you abolish this system, 
you will have the 1.500, 000 quarters of wheat, grown on the clay lands, at 
once ceased to be produced and the labourers thrown out of employment. 
Is not that totally inconsistent with the argument of the right hon. gentle- 
man as to the increase of the population, which he has told us since the 
present government came into office, amounts to 1,500,000, and therefore 
the eflect is that if you were to exclude all foreign corn you would require 
even in that very short time one million and a half more poder] of corn to 
be produced. And if that be the case, will not the natural result of the sys- 














making an immediate alteration ; and there are other great authorities whose 
names | might mention—Adam Smith, Mr. Ricardo, and Mr. Senior. in his 
re to this house, with others, are all in favour of a gradual my 1 
w r the one opinion or the other is the better it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss to night. I think the question may be postponed until some practical 
measure has been resolved upon by the committee. What is important for 
me to consider is, whether 7 overnment will refuse its assent to the mo- 
tion for going into committee. To the motion I cannot refuse my vote, for 
the purpose of considering the question. Sir, we have gone on since 1842 
with a corn law which { consider entirely vicious in principle(hear, ae 

The government tell us that they are y against the system on whic 
the coru law was founded. With regi to other articles, most of them 
of minor im ce, they act upon this principle—with regard to corn they 
woald give their assent to the motion now or at any time for taking these 
laws into consideration. Let the house consider the situation of this country 
as it stands at the present moment. I do not look at it as it was in the time 
of James the First, nor eveu in the year 1791, when there was only protec- 
tion up to 50s., and after 50s. 2s 6d. upto 54s. Now, thet law was less re- 
strictive than the present, but I shall consider what was the change since 
1791. While the law has been made far more restrictive—while you de- 
ny to the people asupply of food uatil it reaches a price far higher than 54s, 

our population has gone on enormously increasing, an increase in the num- 
ie oF the people able to labour and to find employ ment is constantly taking 
place Let the house look to the reports and the statements that have been 
made of the power of the labourers of thiscountry. Look at the report of 
the committee of which Mr. Senior, Mr. Jones Loyd, and others were mew- 
bers. See how they estimated the powers, the exertion, aud the value of 
the labour of Englishmen. Ask anybody what was the case with regard to 
the French railroads, and they will tell you, that the labour of Englishmen 
prodaces one third more than that of any other labourer, working at task 
work. Sir, I say then, that with such men for our fellow subjects we may 
defy the world, in point of competition (cheers). I cannot think, therefore, 
that if we give ap a law which hes been found to have failed, that there 
can be any danger, either to agriculture or to any other interest in this coun- 
try. The hon. gent.,the member for Wolverhampton, has said, that great 
complaints are sometimes made at farmers’ meetings with regard to the pro- 
duce of their land, aud the insecure tenure by which they hold it, and the 
other grievances which they have to complain of against their landlords. 
Sir, my belief,is that these grievances are kept up very much by the system 
of protection. I believe that if we had a more free admission of foreign corn 
80 a8 to have a competition with the agriculture of other countries, the land- 
lords and tenants would come more freely together and say, ‘ Let us see how 
we can obtain the greatest produce from the soil, both of as being interest- 
ed in making the land most productive and obtaining the best return to pre 
veut our being overtaken and surpassed by foreign agricultare. Sir, I be- 
lieve that in that way great progress can be made in a better system. If the 
right hon. baronet disapproves of my proposition, and that of the right hon 

entleman the member for Wolverhampton, let him propose such a change as 
1¢ thinks will sait the Petia go country. Let him propose a 
scale of duty of from 20s to 10s, aud from 10s to 1s. That woald be an im- 
provement, and would affurd very considerable reliet to the country. Now, 
sir, I do belive the law as it now stauds cannot be long maintained (cheers ) 
I see its fall signified, not only by the ability with which these attacks made 
on it are conducted; but also in the manner in which it is now defended in 
this house. If it cannot be better defended that it has been this evening, it 
cannot last many years, and if that be true, would it not be wise on the part 
of the landed gentlemen to take advantage of the quiet and calm which now 
exists, to make such alterations as are necessary with coolness and delibera- 
tion? If they are determined that they will make no alteration, they must 
run the risk of making themselves the objects of odiam and reproach. There 
can be no doubt whatever that the law which you now maintain tends to 
increase the rents of the landlords (hear, hear). Such is the natural effect of 
the law, of the protection which the legislature gives you—it adds to the 
incomes of the fcatiletors, and it isavery difficult matter to prove that it 
can work for the benefit of other classes. You cannot deny the fact that it 
dves increase your incomes. You totally fail to prove that it is beneficial to 
any other class of the community. It is for you to consider the consequen- 
ces of such an argument going on for many years before the sharp and in- 
telligent eyes of the*people of this country. My adviee to you is, be wise in 
time. 

Sir R. PEEL said that the period must be fast approaching when the noble 
lord will be able to support not only the first two resolations of the hon. 
aon but give his cordial support to the last (cheers.) When the noble 

ord sys that the effect of the protection given to agriculture is to increase 
the rents of the landlords—they being the legislators, and that such an argu 
ment being constantly held before the sharp and intelligent eyes of the peo- 
ple of this country, certain consequences will follow, let me remind the 
noble lord that that objection applies with equal force to his own proposal 
of a low fixed duty. The hon. member for Stockport says whatever may 
be the amount of duty upon corn, there must be a corresponding increase in 
the value of every quarter of corn consumed in this country. Now, if the 
hon. gentleman is cofrect in that statement, it follows that the same effect 
will be produced whether the duty be fixed at 4s. or 63.; whatever it may 
be, there will be a corresponding difference in the price pe quarter of 
corn consumed in the country. The noble lord says, and [ think says truly, 
that the statement of the honourable member tor Stockport was a greatly 
exaggerated effectof the fixed duty. The honourable gentleman, even with 
all the ability he brought to bear upon the question, had failed to establish 
the proposition; butthe noble lord must be prepared te contend against 
this species of assault which will be brought against his fixed duty. Now, 
sir, having stated that I cannot concur in the motion, I feel bound also to say 
that [ cannot concur in some of the arguments which I have heard in opposi- 
tion to it: experience has proved that a high price of corn is not necessarily 
accompanied by a high rate of wages (hear, hear.) 1 believe it will be im- 
possible to show that the rate of wages varies with the price of corn, and 
speaking generally of the industrious classes of the country, it will be im- 
— to demonstrate that it would be to their advantage that there should 
»© a permanently high price of corn. My honourable friend says that what- 
ever was the condition of those classes some few months ago, it is in some 
respect deteriorated—and speaking of them generally, he said they are not 
now in so comfortable a state as they were some few months ago. Sir, | 
should deeply regret the fact if that statement were well founded. 1 can- 
not know how those classes are situated in every locality: but speaking 
generally of the labouring classes, and specially of the manufacturing class- 
es, [am prepared to say, that at the present moment there is no deterioration 
in their condition, as compared with some few months since (cheers.) 
On the contrary, | see with pleasure an increased consumption throughout 
the country of the articles which they generally use. I find an increased 
consumption of coffee, of tea, and of sugar, continued up to the present pe- 
riod ; and 1 consider that as a decisive proof that their condition has greatly 
improved from what it was three years since, and | trust that it has continued 
up to this period, and will continue still. The honourable member for 
Stockport found great fault with my right honourable friend because his 
speech was ceuched too much in the future tense. Now, his own speech 
was subject to the same objection (a laugh), because by far the +"~ part 
of his speech was not argument, but prediction of what would be the con- 








for about 150 years? Can it be said, 


that we have refused te recognise the i of these principles 1? 
Can it be said that the agricultural interest now upon 4 difterent foot- 


ing to that of other interests? In the year 1842, we find that a corn law 
had existed which gave very great protection to the agricultural interests. 
The hon. member however, says, w I brought forward the present law, 
I avowed that it was not my object to reduce the amount of protection. 
Sir, | think the hon. member has queted from the speech which I made on 
the occasion as a decisive proof that in bringing furward the new corn-law 
measure, I did contemplate a material reduction ‘n the protection which the 
last law gave. Now, recollect, wheu there is now 12s. duty upon the im- 
of corn;there was at that time a duty of from 25s. to 30s. hewn, hear }. 
ut it has been said that this is but a mere nominal protection. Sir, [ refer 
to the operation of the law, since it had , 48 an answer to this asser- 
tion. Under the existing law corn was brought into the couutry in very 
great quantities, which could not be brought in under the former law, and 
which had a peculiar bearing on the different interests of the country. 

In 1842 there was an absolute prohibition to the —— of forei 
cattle and foreign meat. That prohibition was removed, and for that prob 
bition there was substituted a moderate amount of duty placed upon the im- 
portation of foreign cattle and foreign meat. The hon. member for Duzham 
went through a long detail of alterations which had been made in the law, 
by which he maintained that wad ow protection which had been given to 
agriculture had gradually etlectsd—he referred to the immense quantities of 
foreign bark which had been introduced into the country ; and he asked the 
agriculturalists on this side of the house whether they were perfectly satisfi 
ed with the existing prices of bark? Now, I think that if those honoura- 
ble gentlemen were to answer the hon. member's questions, they would at 
once say that they were not satisfied with their prices (hear, hear), and that 
they considered the import of foreign bark has materially influenced the 
price of bark in this country Gone, Gaurd There is the article of timber, 
too. Sir, I conceive that timber is an article, in the maintenance of the price 
of which we must all avow that both of the great interests in the country 
are deeply concerned. Foreign timber, by the tariff in 1842, was seriously 
affected. Since then there bas been a competition between foreign timber 
aud the timber ofthis country. By the change which was then made in the 
law we must confess that the monopoly in the home market was much in- 
vaded, for foreign timber was then admitted at a lower rate of duty than 
heretofore (hear, hear). The produce of Canada was then admitted at a 
mere nominal duty, the effect of which has been to give to the consumer 
here a very great advantage, and to cayise an increased demand for this tim 
ber over every other. Sir, that alteration in the law was immediately ac- 
companied with a material reduction in the price of timber in this country 
(hear, hear). Lonly mention these facts er the purpose of showing that 
the government, in the laws which they have recently passed, have not con- 
sidered that the agricultaral interest wes especially entitled to protection or 
to exemption from the operation of those interests which have been ap- 
ay to other branches of trade, as some hon. gentlemen conceive. That 

w has passed, and [ am bound to say that it was with the concurrence of 
the agricultural interest in this house (hear, hear). [cannot then consider 
that it is just or reasonable to taunt them with a disinclination to consent to 
any reduction of the protection duties. Questions had certainly arisen in re- 
spect to some of those articles,and it was felt that a very considerable reduc. 
tion had been made in the duties affecting them. The hon. member for 
Northamptonshire has, I think, justly claimed for the agricultural interest 
a willing submission to this new state of things in relinquishment of much of 
that protection which they had previously enjoyed, from a belief that such 
— would ultimately advance the general interests of the country (hear, 

ear). 

Now, what were the prophecies that were freely made with respect te 
the operations of the altered duties 7? We were then told that the existence 
of the new law was incompatible with the existence of afair trade. We 
were told that we could hardly hope to see the manufacturing interests re- 
vived under the proposed system of protection. Sir, these prophecies have 
not been verified, for concurrently with the existence of this law you have 
seen the revival of trade generally (hear, hear). We have happily seen 
since, the extension of our commerce, the prosperity of our manufacturing 
industry to a degree which we had hardly hoped to contemplate. This 
advancing state of trade has existed concurrently with the new - notwith- 
standing the opposition it had met with, The hon. member for Stockport 
(Mr. Cobden), it appears, dissents from this statement. He thinks that the 
manufacturing prosperity of the country ought to be much greater. It is, 
sir, impossible to put a limit to our wishes in this respect, ant t quite admit 
with him that the prosperity of the country might go a great deal further 
than it has yet gone; but all I say is this—that it has arrived at a point, 
since 1842, which we could hardly have expected it to arrive at within so 
limited a period and under such circumstances. 

I very much doubt daring any period of the past history of this country, 
whether there has been a more rapid progress in agricultural improvement, 
than has taken place within the last three years. I think it is impossible to 
say that the existence of the present law is compatible with the application 
of capital or the science of the improvement of agriculture ; therefore, these 
defects which are charged under the existing law were such as it was not 
justlyliable to. [tcannot be said thatit is incompatible with the extension of 
commerce and the demand for manufacturing industry, nor incompatible 
with steadiness of prices, because I haae shown that during the operation of 
the law there were as tew fluctuations as they could expect under any system, 
It appears to me that you cannot make an effectual protection against fluc- 
tuations in the value of grain. You cannot take perfect security against 
that which I consider to be the main defects of the existing law—namely 
the uncertainty of future harvests, and consequently the great speculation, 
which take place in corn, and the great quantity which at particular times 
is brought into the markets of this country. I believe that uncertainty es 
to the tuture prodace of the harvest always will exist. There will be un- 
certainty, whether the produce may not materially diminish the value; 
consequently those who hold foreign corn, if they have reason to believe the 
value of the produce will be materially atlected by the goodness or 
badness of the harvest, will conduct their speculations accordingly: and in 
the month of August or September, whether you have a fixed duty or no 
duty, you must expect that on account of the uucertainty, considerable quan- 
tities of corn will be thrown on the market. But I apprehend those quan- 
tities of corn are retained for home consumption, and are not immediately 
thrown on the home market,—I therefore cannot think that the existing corn 
law is liable to the objections that have been urged against it I think that 
the predictions made as to its failure have not been verified by the event. 
| am, therefore, not prepared to accept the proposition of the noble lord, still 
still less am | prepared to accept the proposition of the hon. member for 
Wolverhampton, in lieu of the present corn law. Ido not defend the pee 
sent corn law, on the ground that it is for the special advantage of any partiog 
ular interest. I believe that it would be impossible to maintain any law which 
should be supposed to be founded upon the consideration upon which it is said 
this law is founded, viz , a desire to increase the rents of the landlords (hear, 
hear); but this I do believe, that, looking at the condition of the agricultural 

interest generally, and of all those who are connected with it, looking at the 
obligations to which they are subject, I think any such change m the corn law 
as that which is contemplated by the hon. gentleman, must tell injuriously, 





sequences of a repeal of the corn law. I can only ony if I could see any 
reason to believe that the predictions of the honourable gentleman would 
be fulfilled by a repeal of the corn laws, my opposition to such a measure 
would be very considerably abated; but I quite agree with the noble lord 
that the honourable gentleman very greatly overstated and exaggerated his 
whole case. 

The hon. gentleman pointed out the great discrepancies between the 
wealth of some districts and the poverty of the others. He said, and with 
perfect truth, ‘You cannot say the condition of this country is perfect ; you 
have 1,500,000 paupers ; you have immense wealth, together with the 
very extreme of poverty ;’ and in speaking of this manufacturing country, 





tern be, that if you have a free intercourse with foreignnations you will have 
a more plentiful supply of corn for the increasing pol ulation of your own 
country’ These arguments may be very good for those who advocate pro 
tection to native industry, but in the mouth of the right honourable gentle- 
man they imply a complete contradiction of all he stated in his speech 
Now, | am ata loss to know on what principle the government mean to pro- 
ceed, The right hon. barovet the First Lord of the Treasury told us that he 
entirely agreed the other night with the observations of the hon ‘ member 
for Wolverhampton, that protection was in itself an evil, and the right hon. 
gentleman, the Secretary of State for the Home Dep artment, follow ing up 
this to-night, says that the system of the government generally is to relax 
protection with as little lijury to existing iuterests as possible Sir, the lan 
ruage is intelligible, but it is quite at variance with all that has been said to 
night of the advantages r r se of the system by which the supply of corn is 
restricted. With regard to the first two resolutions proposed by my hon. 
friend the member for Wolverhampton, these are opinions entirely in ac- 
cordance with those put before the house on former occasions, and they are 
propositions to which | could not refuse my consent( hear, hear) ; and when 
my — friend proposes tog» into committee to ¢ onsider of these resolutions, 
and gives for my consideration the third resolution, that all restriction should 
be abolished, I feel myself at liberty to vote for going into committee with 
him (opposition cheers) ; and I shall feel myself at liberty, if the house goes 
into committee, to consider in what way a relaxation of the corn laws may 


be made. My hon. friend the member for Wolverhampton and my hon 


1 say that establish what system of corn laws you please, you must expect to 
| find the same differences im the country, in a state of society such as is ours, 


you must always find the extremes both of wealth and of poverty. Those | 


extremes exist in every country on the face of the earth, and | believe that 
the more civilisation and refinement are increased, the greater the tendency 
becomes towards those extremes Even if the hom gentleman were to 
succeed in repealing the coru laws, he would find that he had gone a very | 
littke way towards abating the evil he bad pointed out, and having failed in 





restoring @ greater equality among the people, he would find that other 
measures Were necessary to remove the great evil he complained of. Sir 
| my wish to reconcile the gradual approach to sound principle, with a full and 


- j 
cautious consideration of all the relations which have been established, and 
| interests which have grown up under a different state of things. The hon 
| member for W olverhampton s uid these corn laws have endured since 1688 
—from the period of the revolution—since the accession of a Protestant 
Monarch to the throne of this country protection has been given to agricul- 
ture—that it has been maiutained up to the present time under the state of 
the law in this country and [reland with which you have peculiar and special 
relations Is it then fair or reasonable that these relations should be dis 
turbed in the manner which the hon. member for Wolverhampton pro- 
poses ; or is it not more for the general interests that no renewal of that at- | 
| tempt should be made Is it not better for the condition of society, and a | 
better principle to be actuated with, that we should proceed with caution 
and deliberation [hear hear } ; that our steps should be taken not hastily, but 


friend the member for Stockport stated with great power the advantages of | with feelings of consideration as to the interests which have grown up under | nance of this protection on the ground of being independent of foreign states. 


no doubt, upon the landlord and proprietor of the soil ; but I believe that the 
main objection to it would be, that it would tel! still more injurious upon the 
great class whose prosperity is involved with that of the landlord (hear, hear.) 
As to the incambrance of estates, it is impossible to rest its defence.on 
any such ground. It is impossible to rest its defence on the exclusive inte- 
| rest of any class, but at the same time, when I admit that, I must say that 
there are social and moral relations which it isimpossible altogether to over- 
look. Under the state of the law as it has existed, there is a relation crown 
up between the landlord, tenant, and labourers which does not rest merely 
upon pecuniary considerations. The landed proprietor in this country does 
not look upon the land in the light of a mere commercial speculation (hear, 
hear, ) and [ think it would be a great evil if it were so. Now, according to 
the trae principles for which the hon. gent. contends, I apprebend he would 
| say, let the landlord make as much of his land as he possibly can ; he has a 
right to do it: let it be considered a commercial speculation ; on the termi- 
nation of te lease, let land be let to the highest bidder, without reference 
to existing interests (hear, hear.) [am not prepared to say, that might not 
be one of the modes by which, if you are to abolish the corn-laws, the dif- 
ficulty by which the landlord might be encountered might be met; it 
might be possible to say, let us apply the priuciples of free trade suddenly 
to the produce of land—let the landlord regard land in the same light as 
commerce—l!et him have no consideration to the relation which subsisted be- 
tween him and the family who occupied the land, let him have no regard for 
the labourer, let him look out for laboarers who might work for Is. a day 
that the aged and infirm are entitled to no consideration, because they can- 
not give the labour which the active and healthy can give. Although that 
might be the true principle on whichland ought to be considered in a purely 
pecuniary and commercial sense, yet in a moral and social view I should 
deeply regret it (« ries of ‘hear, hear.’) 1 think it has a tendency to alter 
the character of this country, I think it would be accompanied with so« ral 
evils which no pecaniary claims, or strict application of pure commercial 
principles, could compensate. I will not carry that too far. I think agri- 
culture ought to be an example of the gradual application of principles. i 
will freely own that I doubt whether or no one eould vindicate the mainte- 
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ESSE aN — 
Mr. SOMERS then inade the most complete and ample apology, offering 
. nied 


After some eheorvations from Mr, E. B. ROCHE. . ; 

Mr. HUME deprecated the observations of Sir George Grey, which he 
said had nothing to do with the case before the house. 

Sir R. INGLIS said the motion not to be withdrawn without some 
record of the of the hon. member for Sligo. : 

Lord HOWICK also took this view of the case, for if the motion were 
withdrawn without such record, it might appear as if the house was not 
prepared to say that it was a breach of its privileges to send a challenge to 
one of ita rs for words spoken within its walls. 

It was finally arranged that Mr. Somers’s apology should be deemed 
sufficient to induce the house to proceed no further in the matter than de- 
claring that he had been guilty of a breach of privilege. 

Twenty years ago, had Mr Roebuck, or any other member, pursued 
such a course he would have been branded as a coward throughout the coun- 
try. Public sentiment is indeed in a state of transiticn, politically, religious 
ly, socially, and commercially ! 


*,° Subscribers at a distance are respectfully netified that we cannot send 
them our present large and beautifal plates by mail, wahout subjecting them to 
heavy postage, and positive injury to the engraving; but if they will direct 
any friend who may be visiting the city, to call and take personal charge of 
the pictares, we can with great convenience put them on a roller and send them 
in perfect safety. Subseribers in all the large towns and cities will be supplied 
by our respective agents, 

*.* Our subscribers in the Lower Provinces are respectfully informed that 
we shall next week, by using thinner paper, be able to keep the Albioz within 
the prescribed weight of tro ounces, and thereby relieve them of the additional 
postage that has been levied in consequence of the alleged excess in this par- 
ucular. 

Rev, R. T. Huppant’s Ciassicat ann Commerctat Boanpine Scuoor . 
— By reference to the advertisement of this Establishment it will be perceived, 
that the regular academical year will commence on the Ist of September next. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Hudiart is receiving the reward for his un- 
tiring efforts to perfect an Institution, that in every particular, shall be worthy 
of the patronage of the public. ‘The Institution is in the most flourishing con- 
dition. 








NEW WORKS, 

“ The Wandering Jew No. 14," Harper & Brothers have issued the 
new numbers of that neat and excellent translation of Eugene Sue's celebra- 
ted work—all we need say about a work so widely known and read. They 
also have just pablished No. 32 of their superb edition of the Bible; the 
plates to which are increasingly interesting if possible,—those of the New 
Testament will, we hear, be really so. We earnestly advise our friends to 
look into this admirable work, while it is in progress of serial publication ; 
they can have the advantage of fine impressions, and economy in the bargain, 
by subscribing now, The same firm publish this week, in addition, Miss 
Burney's celebrated English classic, ‘‘ Evelina, or the history of a young 
lady's entrance into the world;" also No. 10 of “ Dr. Copland’s renowned 
Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” awork that prefers the highest claims 
upon the patronage of the medical profession throughout the land, as one 
of the most intrinsically valuable ever produced in Materia Medica. 

“ Evelyn, ora Heart Unmasked,” «tale of domestic life, by Anna Cora 
Mowatt. 
king agreeable books, as in writing delightful comedies. 
fore us, the scene of which is laid in New York, a thrilling interest is exci- 
ted and admirably kept up throughout its pages, to say nothing of the name 
of the authoress, which is more than amply sufficient to give it an un- 


The authoress of “ Fashion” bids fair to be as successfnl in ma- 
In the work be- 


limited currency. The publishers are Burgess & Stringer, New York ; 
and G. B. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. 


THE DRAMA. 

The city presents unusual attractions in theatrical affairs this summer.— 
The French Opera with its well organized company, and really admirable 
representations. Niblo’s, with well selected pieces, played with care, and 
put upon the stage with liberality and good taste, has been eminently suc- 
cessful. The minor theatres also are all doing a thriving business, and the 
Castle Garden, in its present attractive form, presents a never failing source 
of amusement at a low price, to thousands who object to theatrical amuse- 
ments, and yet seek, with avidity, the entertainments presented in this mag- 
nificent saloon. The character of the performances at all these places of 
amusement, is assuming a bigher tone calculated to improve the public taste ; 
and as we consider this to be the legitimate object of the stage, itis a sub- 
ject well worthy of observation, to mark the progressive improvements that 

are almost imperceptibly taking place in dramatic representations. 

To foster this growing perception in the Pablic to the beautiful in art, is 
the duty of the press, for managers are tuo frequently blind to their true in- 
terests, avd will, at times, substitute worthless novelty for that which is 
alone the real attraction even with “the million.” As we deem the Park a 
most important adjanct towards the formation of a fine theatrical taste, we 
naturally look, with some interest, to the movements of Mr. Simpson, who 
is now in London, busily engaged in making his arrangements for the com- 
ing season, and we are happy to learn that the worthy manager has been un- 
usually successful in the engagements already effected, and others of equal 
Every lover of the Dra- 





character are in a atate of successful negotiation. 
ma will hail the return of Mr. Charles Kean and his accomplished Lady, 
who lives in the remembrance of every play-goer as the fascinating and 
talented Ellen Tree. Nor will it prove the least among the attractions of 
the Park during the coming season, that the gifted authoress and actress 
Mrs. Mowatt, will again lend her aid in her dual character of Dramatist and 
Artiste. Her new comedy isin a state of forwardness, and her histrionic 
powers are developing so rapidly, by practice and study, that we confident- 
ly predict she will take her stand this winter as one of the first actresses of 
the age. There is a freshness and originality in the conceptions of Mrs 
Mowatt, and a vigor and intensity of purpose in her character, that must | 
eventually place her at the head of the arduous profession she has adopted: 

Park Toeatre—Frencu Orena.—Robertle Diable has proved eminently 
successful. It improves by repetition, and we do not doubt but that its at- 
traction will remain undiminished during the short season the French troupe 
We butecho the wishes of numerous frequenters 





are necessarily limited to. 
of the French Opera, when we call the attention of the management to the | 
tedious delay between the acts, more anoying at this hot season, when it 
becomes a positive effort to sit ont along entertainment in aclose and crowd 
ed theatre. We trust they will remedy this, only, defect in their arrange- 
ments 

On Thursday evening the veritable Don Cesar de Bazan was presented 
with a distribution ef characters embracing the whole comic strength of the 
company. 

The redoabted Don Cesar has appeared under so many adaptations that 


| 
| 
| 
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The popular “ Fille da Regiment”. isto be revived on. Monday, and is to 
be followed by “ La Juive” got up in a style of gorgeous magnificence, that 
is to give us some idea of the splendour of the grand opera of Paris. We 
think this production must attract our citizens generally, for all remember 
the beauty of the “ Maid of Judah” during the Woods's engagement, 

Nisvo’s.—The revival of the splendid spectacle of the Seven Castles of 
the Passions has filled the saloon nightly during the week, aided by the an- 
diminished attractions of the Acrobat Family. 

Next Monday Mrs. Mowatt commences an engagement as Pauline in the 
Lady of Lyons. This is-certainly an admirable stroke of policy on the part 
of the management. ‘The brilliant success of this gifted lady has excited the 
attention of not only the theatrical public, but all classes of society seem in- 
terested in her whereabouts, and we have no doubt but that hundreds will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of seeing Mrs. Mowatt at Niblo’s, who 
would be prevented from entering a theatre by conscientious scruples. Mrs. 
Mowatt will appear as Lucy Ashton in the Bride of Lammermoor, during 
this engagement. We have heard from competent judges, that her delinea- 
tion of this exquisite creation of Scott’s is really beautiful. We can 
readily imagine the part to be peculiarly well adapted to her powers. 

Cuatuam Tueatae.—Mr. John R. Scott has been playing a most suc- 
cessful engagement at this house during the week Mr. Scott is decidedly 
the first actor of the day in his peculiar line, and the only worthy represen- 
tative of that school to which Mr. Forest has given bis popular name ; but 
Scott is not a servile imitator, he is a man of genius, following his distin- 
guished mode}, only in style, but giving to each individual personation, he 
assumes a stamp of originality by the touches of hisown matured and fin- 
ished conception and execution. We doubt whether Mr. Forrest himself is 
more popular as an actor than is Scott, with his own exclusive audiences.— 
Mrs. G. Jones has been an able supporter in the pieces produced during 
Mr. Scott’s engagement. This Jady is making rapid strides towards emi- 
nence in her profession. We congratulate Messrs Duverna and De Bar on 
their steady and uniform success. They certainly deserve patronage for the 
admirable mode in which they produce all the pieces they put upon the 
stage. We perceive the ever attractive “Putnam” is announced as being 
vearly ready for representation. 

Castte Ganpes.—The magnificent saloon of this establishment is night- 
ly tolerably well filled by respectable audiences. The entertainments are 
light and pleasing,—Herr Cline, who is really the prince of rope dancers, is 
alone worth the price of admission, but when we add the graceful Des 
jardin’s. the extraordinary feats of the Ellslers, the comicalities of Parsloe 
and the Woods—the pleasing ballads of Denuison and the agile dances of 
Miss Cohen, with the charms of a weil selected orchestra, an entertain- 
ment ‘s nightly served up for the small price of 25 cents—unprecedented 
jn the city; combined as it is with the natural advantages of the situation. — 
About 200 beautiful cosmoramas have been added to the attractions of the 





saloon. 
NOTICE.—TWO ALBION PLATES. 

The last two months have enabled us to forward the plate of Neison to 
a large portion of our readers, and we shall use all diligence in sending it to 
the remainder. 

New subscribers wishing to obtain the plates of Nerson and Wettine- 
ton will be entitled to both without additional charge ; and any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who do not already possess the Wellington will receive it 
on making application or the same. 

This offer of two plates, representing the two greatest of England’s heroes 
will, we trust, be duly appreciated. 

Established in 1806—Empowered by an act of Parliament. 


Capital One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000. 

JOSEPH FOWLER and R. L. BUCHANAN, No, 27 Wall street opposite to the Bank 
of Commerce, as General Agents, are duly empowered to receive, poe confirm at once, all 
eligi risks for Insurance on Single Lives,and Survivorship Annuities, on same favour- 
able terms as at the London office. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY— 

Perfect Security—arising from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre- 
mium fund. 

Participation at once in all profits of the Company. 

Lew Prenaums for short term of Life. 

Life Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. 

Bonus of eighty per cent—or 4-5ths of the Protits returned to the Policy holders every 
three years at compound interest. , 

Profits paid in cash, or taken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation of 
the sum insured at the option of the Policy holder. 

A fair compensation allowed on the surrender of Life Policies to the Company. 


Evample of Rates for Insurance of $100. 





LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—LONDON AND NEW YORK. 












Age next For 1 | For 7 For whole For whole 
birth-day, | year. years. life without life with pro- 
} profits. fits. 
25 92 103 1 92 217 
30 106 113 219 2 48 
35 118 125 255 288 
40 | 13) 144 5 00 3 39 


From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutual Co., 
with the important addition of a large paid up Capital, and by paying profits in Cash, ‘the 
Policy holders derive advantage during their own lives by a sadentine every three vears, 
until the premium ceases, When they still continue to participate in all the profits of the 
Company. 

The public is respectfully requested to call at the Agency and examine the superior ad- 
vantages afforded by the Albion Office—in its safe and economical rates of premium, to 
which may be attributed the extraordinary success which has bitherto attended the opera- 
tions of the oldest and most respectable Companies in Epogland. 

Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from $500 to $15,000 on a single Life. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
J. W. FRANCIS, M. D., No. 1 Bond street. 
J. ©. BEALES, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
Travelling limits very liberal. The necessary forms and every information may be ob- 


tained by application to 
JOSEPH FOWLER, 
RK. 8 BUCHANAN, 


jy 12u No.7 Waill-street. 
SDUCATION.—REV. RK. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
4 BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL,—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 


and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has been spar- 
ed to render ita complete, we ll-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr. 
Huddart has much satistaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu. 
tion, In which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested.— 
The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards realth and facility of All the advantages of the best instruc- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the be nefits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-«loor athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The regular Academical Year will commence onthe Ist of September, af- 
ter the summer Vacation She number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as thev oecer 

For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 
plications w ill be received at any time, 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $90 per quarter. jy 12 3m. 


I EVONSHIRE CREAM ESTABLISHMENT, POWER-STREET, BROOKLYN 

The Subscribers beg to inform the citizens of New York and vicinity, that the 
above establishment is now completed, and that tLey are ready to meet all orders with 
which they may be favoured. 

The above Cream, so celebrated in England, requires only to be introduced to the no- 
tice of families to command general approbation ;am! the Proprietors have much pleasure 
in stating that they have procared t services of Mrs. Reap, a native of evsnelins. un- 
er whose superintendence the preparation of the Cream will be entirely left. 

To Families, Captains of Ships, Proprietors of Hotels, Boarding and Coffee Houses. 
this Cream will be found not only an acquisition but an essential. 


access, 






In order to meet promptly the ders they may be favoured with the Proprie tors have 
established the followtng gents, where any quantity can be obtaimed fresh from the es- 
tablishment every morning. 

tains of St ng on long voyages, or Passengers providing themselves, will find 


Captat ps going 
the DEVONSHIRE CREAM (with coffee, tarts, and fruits of all kinds) an article const 


tuting one of the @reatest comforts they can possess, as it will keep perfectly «weet and 
pure for any length of time H. B. STEPHENS & Co. 
AGENTS 
THOMPSON & WELLER, 255 & 715 Broadway, N.Y 


we expected the “real Simon Pure” by the French ¢roupe would have giv. The MOOR BAKERY, 698 Broadway, N.Y 

ea us a veritable picture of the reckless humorist. We were, however, hy 1 wae! eA —s mt 4 ~y eh wy ep Le he ns Nita nic ili 

partially disappointed—our English versions of the Don were even better — ved the Agents, or at the Establishment ylzit. 

than the original taken asa whole, Montassier was joyous, humorous, and JPOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Roval Mail Steam Ships Hibernia and 
Britannie will leave Boston for the above ports, as follows 


gay, but he wants weight. Ceuriot was the best representative of the emor. 
ous Charles we have yet seen, but Jales, as the Minister Don Jose, was as 
heavy as lead—he was indeed the dead-weight of the piece. Mathiea and 
his inimitable wife were, as usual, most excellent. We wish some of our 
representatives of the English Marquis and Marquise de Moutefior would 
take a few lessons of these pertect artrsfes. 
tion of Mariana was extremely good in the serious portions, but wanted the 
gay lightness of the dancing girl. Madame Richer was the best Lazarillo we 
have seen. We must not omit to do justice to the admirable getting up of 
the piece. Here the French company are unapproachable, the ensemble 


5*) ‘ect, 


Madame Cceuriot’s impersona- 





Hibernia, Alex. Rvyrie, Eeq., Commander, Wednesday, Jaly 16 
Britannia, John Hewitt, Esg 1 Friday, Ang 1 
Passage to Liverpool, $120—Do to Halifax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent. 


12 No. 6 Wallstreet 
hi’ SE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED 
The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their 
they manufacture largely as tO warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases cisewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at Une establishment. The subscribers beg particularily to call attention 
to their stook of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, & 
Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—er 


packed by an experienced band. 
Catalogues at the store. WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 
al 19 4m 46 Maiden-Lane. 


their 
Mportations 
s 









| of Corpus Christi College, re (late Principal of Hull College, England.) 















T° WHOM Ar MAY CONCERN.— Gentlemen 
‘where, would disencumber 


or Families going to E or else 

te, i er themselves of ‘their subertlboae eect soc as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIREARMS, ke. 
i the subseri ir pri ane. 


sending for iber, will obtain a liberal and fair for . 
eda ’ " H. LEVETT, Office, No 2 Wallstreet, N. Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appoinunent. 
GH” All ordets left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 


Ppunctually attended to. jem ly 


ARVEXR & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate y 
C st., New York, amt 51 North Sixth st, Philadelphia. ee 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. 
Drawings and Specifications for patent rights. 
Real Escate bought fand sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Rents 
Collected. jezs ly 
ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAW AY.—The Subscriber respectfully informs the pab- 
lic, that he will have the above well known sea bathing establishment, ready for the 
reception of visitors, on the 2th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining rooms 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, at the Astor House, N. Y. 
mySl 6 HIRAM CRANSTON, 








, 
. 


HE BOHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flote and Guitar, would 
inform the lovers of Music, that he has now for sale several of the above celebrated- 
Instruments, constructed in every respect in accordance with those now in use st the Pa 
ris and London Royal Academies. To be seen at PHILIP ERNST’S Music Saloon, 395 
Broadway, near Walker street. my 10 6t. 


M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for C mnecticut, Geor- 
gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa- 
chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man 





_ (FOR THE B. N. A. COLONIES.) “ dom 3 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
CAPITAL £306,000 STERLING.—E db cP 
, } mpowere act o 
000 Diskcrone. y arliament 


J. Ellictson, M.D., F.R.S., 
Hunter Gorden, Esq., 
Clement Tabor, Esq., 

Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AU DITORS.—Professor Graves, A.M., F.KLS., Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
PHISYCIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 57, Conduit Street. 
SURGEON.— E. 8. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
ACTUAKY.—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
BANKERS.— Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Dills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basinghal} 


treet. 
SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 
General Ty ‘ovr the United States, and British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR.—Chiet Office, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Eee Charles W. Castle, Esq. 
John W. Duncomb, Esq., Manager and Agent,—Physician, 8. C. Sewell, M. D. 
Solicitor, F. QUEbE, Johnson, Esq. 
Agent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt’s Wharf.) Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D. 
NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX, 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—John Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq 
—John Duffus, Esq.,—Hon. 8. Cunard—J. C. Allison, Esq.,—Managing Director and 
Agent, Frederick R. Starr, Esq.—Physician,—William J. Almon, M.D.—Standing Coun- 
sel, Hon, J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John C. Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of 
British North America. 

Each “ Board,” and also the General Agent, has authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium. 

Besides the perfect security to the policy holder ofa large capital, and accume- 
lating funds, with moderate rates of premiam, the following is one amongst many of the 
advanages which belong exclusively to the principles of Lite Assurance and Deterred 
Annuties, originated by the Society, viz :—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
forfeiture,) two thirds of all premiums i upon a Policy of Assurance. 

Pamphlets, containing the last Annual Report, and the Society's Rates, together with 
blank forms and the fullest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society's Local Agents, 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. 

Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, after the lapse of one 





T. Lamie Murray, Esq., Cuainman, 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., 
John Rawson, Esq., 





r. 
Fee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. 

Persons insured in America on the scale of “ participation” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, in the United 
Kingdom, is very extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and the facilities afforded 
by their Loan Department, before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium. 

PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the Profits distributed at the last ane 
nual meeting of the Society, which was held in London, in May, 1844. 

EXAMPLES. 
































Age. Sum Annual Policy Bonus in Permament 
Assured. | Premium. | taken addition to Bonus in Cash. | Reductionof Ane 
out in | Sum assured | nual Premium. 
. 4 £. s. d. De s. 2. 
£.2 &@ 1837 170 9 8 7 5 1 12 3 S 
60 A 743 4 ; 1838 144 2 2 | 64 5 6 9 16 4 
1,000 1839 116 16 0 | 51 5 il 7 ll 9s 
PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE, , 
FOR LIFE. 
Age 
next Annual Premium. Single Premium. 
b’th | 
day | Without profits. | With profits. | Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For5 yrs. only 
& « 4. £0 & £24 x£. s a. £. « a. 
15 1 9 6 1 12 10 320 2 6 15 6 0 142 
20 118 7 sm 4 35 2 «4 @i17 :$8 0 18 1 
25 1 18 #6 a, 3811 10 019 8 1 5.2 
30 s = © i ie 427 4 1 4 2 1 60 
35 210 ll 216 6 4 64 «10 . Se 1109 
40 218 3 3 5 8 50 7 1 112 2 112 8 
45 39 4 o vg 555 4 1M 4 1 8 
50 442 418 6 61 1 6 1 i8 10 7. ao 
55 6 5&5 6 517 2 6716 5 210 9 2941 
6 | 613 6 7 8 4 7412 G 3 sus . win 
Feh.i8 J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 





EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Ag 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. 
14 072 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 $6 
15 67 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 #7 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 @ 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 s2 
20 0 91 32 133 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 15 45 1 91 57 2 7 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 $ M 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 
25 1 00 37 1 43 49 1 95 























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, opon which in» 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 


special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
DAVID S. KENNEDY, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company. 


David 8. Kennedy, 
Stephen Allen, 
John R, Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
CHARLES C. PALMER, Secretary. 
abtebitf 


JILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 

Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. 

Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 

Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake 
State of New York. al 26 ti 


I1GH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL,—Direcrors.—The_ Honourable George 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., William 
Murray, Esg., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, ~ ; Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. Le- 
moine, Esg., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq., William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 
Esq., Johh Young, Esq. 
Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, F.sq. 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
Jobn J. Astor, 


Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson, M.A. 
Seco 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon} (late of the Madras College, St 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and Mr. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Poe 1, Professeur de la Faculte deg 
Lettres de Paris. wing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consi of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight vears of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Higher Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half upon the Ist of February. 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 2 and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdavs, and Saturdays. 
will be an extra charge for this class. 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or wuardian 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes are 
listributed amongst the Pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and good con- 


1 






There 


t 
he Rector Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. <c 

D. DAVIDSON, Secretary, 
ablst saty a 


Montreal, Se tember 21. 1844. 
LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner ot Murray wer Tenney’s Jewelry Store 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two ** Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tiens at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. . 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
that no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy Taken any 
weather. . 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Piates, Cases, &c., &e., forward 
ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. : 

WANTED—Two or three skilfaloperators. Apply asabove, aboejiS 


RITISH EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived in this City, and find themseives a> 
volved in any difficulty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can =pply for ad- 
vice or information (free from charge,) at Office of the Brith Protestrve Se 


cuty, No. 14 Pine street near the Custom House, New York. 
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Mr. SOMERS then made the most complete and ample apology, offering 
to withdraw his letter. 

After some observations from Mr. E. B. ROCHE. 

Mr. HUME deprecated the observations of Sir George Grey, which he 
said had nothing to do with the case before the house. 

Sir R. INGLIS said the motion ought not to be withdrawn without some 
record of the:npology of the hon member for Sligo. 

Lerd HOWICK also took this view of the case, for if the motion were 
withdrawn without such record, it might a) pear as if the house was not 
prepared to a on it was a breach of its privileges to send a challenge to 
one of its members for words spoken within its walls. 

It was finally arranged that Mr. Somers’s apology should be deemed 
sufficient to induce the house to proceed no ft rin the matter than de- 
claring that he had been guilty of a breach of privilege. 

There is a change in public sentiment. Twenty years ago, had Mr. Roe- 
buck, or any other member, pursued such a course he would have been 
branded as acoward throughout the country. Public sentiment is indeed in 


a state of transition, politically, religiously, socially, and commercially ! 


*,* Subscribers at a distance are respectfully netified that we cannot send 
them our present large and beautiful plates by mail, without subjecting them to 
heavy postage, and positive injury to the engraving; but if they will direct 
any friend who may be visiting the city, to call and take personal charge of 
them, we can with great convenience put them on a roller and send them in 
perfect safety. Subscribers in all the large towns and cities will be supplied 
by our respective agents, 

*,* Our subscribers in the Lower Provinces are respectfully informed that 
we shall next week, by using thinner paper, be able to keep the Albion within 
the prescribed weight of two ownces, and thereby relieve them of the additional 
postage that has been levied in consequence of the alleged excess in this par- 
ticular. 

Rev. R. T. Huppart’s Ciassica, anpD CommerciaL BoarpinG ScHooL . 
—By reference to the advertisement of this Establishment it will be perceived, 
that the regular academical year will commence on the Ist of September next. 

We are happy to learn that Mr. Huddart is receiving the reward for his un- 
tiring efforts to perfect an Institution, that in every particular, shall be worthy 
of the patronage of the public. The Institution is in the most flourishing con- 
dition. 











NEW WORKS. 

“ The Wandering Jew No. 14,” Harper & Brothers have issued the 
new numbers of that neat and excellent translation of Eugene Sue’s celebra. 
ted work—all we need say about a work so widely known and read. They 
also have just pablished No. 32 of their superb edition of the Bible; the 
plates to which are increasingly interesting if possible,—those of the New 
Testament will, we hear, be really so. We earnestly advise our friends to 
look into this admirable work, while it is in progress of serial publication ; 
they can have the advantage of fine impressions, and economy in the bargain, 
by subscribing now. The same firm publish this week, in addition, Miss 
Burney’s celebrated English classic, ‘‘ Evelina, or the history of a young 
lady's entrance into the world ;” also No. 10 of “ Dr. Copland’s renowned 
Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” a work that prefers the highest claims 
upon the patronage of the medical profession throughout the land, as one 
of the most intrinsically valuable ever produced in Materia Medica. 

“ Evelyn, or a Heart Unmasked,” a tale of domestic life, by Anna Cora 
Mowatt. The authoress of “ Fashion” bids fair to be as successful in ma- 
king agreeable books, as in writing delightful comedies. In the work be- 
fore us, the scene of which is laid in New York, a thrilling interest is exci- 
ted and admirably kept up throughout its pages, to say nothing of the name 
of the authoress, which is more than amply sufficient to give it an un- 
limited currency. The publishers are Burgess & Stringer, New York, 
and G. B. Zieber & Co., Philadelphia. 





THE DRAMA. 
The city presents unusual attractions in theatrical affairs this summer.— 
The French Opera with its well organized company, and really admirable 


representations. Niblo’s, with well selected pieces, played with care, and 


put upon the stage with liberality and good taste, las been eminently suc 
cessful. The minor theatres also are all doing a thriving business, and the 
Castle Garden, in its present attractive form, presents a never failing source 
of amusement at a low price, to thousands who object to theatrical amuse 
ments, and yet seek, with avidity, the entertainments presented in this mag- 
nificent saloon. The character of the performances at all these places o 
amusement, is assuming a higher tone calculated to improve the public taste; 
and as we consider this to be the legitimate object of the stage, itis a sub~, 
ject well worthy of observation, to mark the progressive improvements tha 
are almost imperceptibly taking place in dramatic representations. 

To foster this growing perception in the Public to the beautiful in art, is 
the duty of the press, for managers are too frequently blind to their true in- 
terests, and will, at times, substitute worthless novelty for that which is 
alone the real attraction even with “the million.” As we deem the Park a 
most important adjunct towards the formation of a fine theatrical taste, we 
naturally look, with some interest, to the movements of Mr. Simpson, who 
is now in London, busily engaged in making his arrangements for the com- 
ing season, and we are happy to learn that the worthy manager has been un- 
usually successful in the engagements already effected, and others of equal 
character are in a state of successful negotiation. Every lover of the Dra- 
ma will hail the return of Mr. Charles Kean and his accomplished Lady, 
who lives in the remembrance of every play-goer as the fascinating and 
talented Ellen Tree. Nor will it prove the least among the attractions of 
the Park during the coming season, that the gifted authoress and actress 
Mrs. Mowatt, will again lend her aid in her dual character of Dramatist and 
Artiste. Her new comedy isin a state of forwardness, and her histrionic 
powers are developing so rapidly, by practice and study, that we confident- 


ly predict she will take her stand this winter as one of the first actresses of 


the age. ‘There is a freshness and originality in the conceptions of Mrs. 
Mowatt, and a vigor and intensity of purpose in her character, that must 
eventually place her at the head of the arduous profession she has adopted. 

Park ToeaTRE—F rencu Orerna.—Robert le Diablelas proved eminently 

successful. It improves by repetition, and we do not doubt but that its at- 
traction will remain undiminished during the short season the French troupe 
are necessarily limited to. We butecho the'wishes of numerous frequenters 
of the French Opera, when we call the attention of the management to the 
tedious delay between the acts, more anvoying at this hot season, when it 
becomes a positive effort to sit out a long entertainment in aclose and crowd 
ed theatre. We trust they will remedy this, only, defect in their arrange- 
ments 

On Thursday evening the veritable Don Cesar de Bazan was presented 
with a distribution of characters embracing the whole comic strength of the 
company. 

The redoubted Don Cesar has appeared under so many adaptations that 
we expected the “real Simon Pure” by the French troupe would have giv- 
en us a veritable picture of the reckless humorist. We were, however, 
partially disappointed—our English versions of the Don were even better 
than the original taken asa whole. Montassier was joyous, humorous, and 
gay, but he wants weight. Coeuriot was the best representative of the amor. 
ous Charles we have yet seen, but Jales, as the Minister Don Jose, was as 
heavy as lead—he ~was indeed the dead-weight of the piece. Mathieu and 
his inimitable wife were, as usual, most excellent. We wish some of our 
representatives of the English Marquis and Marquise de Montefior would 
take a few lessons of these perfect artistes. Madame C.euriot’s impersona- 
tion of Mariana was extremely good in the serious portions, but wanted the 
gay lightness of the dancing girl. Madame Richer was the best Lazarillo we 
have seen. We must not omit to do justice to the admirable getting up of 
the piece, Here the French company are unapproachable, the ensemb/e 


is perfect. 





The popular “ Fille du | t” is to be revived on Monday, and is to 
be followed by “La Juive” got up in a style of gorgeous magnificence, that 
is to give us some idea of the splendour of the grand opera of Paris. We 
think this production must attract our citizens generally, for all remember 
the beauty of the “ Maid of Judah” daring the Woods’s engagement. 

Nis1L0’s.—The revival of the splendid spectacle of the Seven Castles of 
the Passions has filled the saloon nightly during the week, aided by the un- 
diminished attractions of the Acrobat Family. 

Next Monday Mrs. Mowatt commences an engagement as Pauline in the 
Lady of Lyons. This is certainly an admirable stroke of policy on the part 
of the management, The brilliant success of this gifted lady has excited the 
attention of not only the theatrical public, but all classes of society seem in- 
terested in her whereabouts, and we have no doubt but that hundreds will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of seeing Mrs. Mowatt at Niblo’s, who 
would beprevented from entering a theatre byconscientious scruples. Mrs. 
\ Mowatt will appear as Lucy Ashton in the Bride of Lammermoor, during 
this engagement. We have heard from competent judges, that her delinea- 
tion of this exquisite creation of Scott’s is really beautiful. We can 
readily imagine the part to be peculiarly well adapted to her powers. 

Cuatnam Tueatar.—Mr. John R. Scott has been playing a most suc- 
cessful engagement at this house during the week Mr. Scott is decidedly 
the first actor of the day in his peculiar line, and the only worthy represen, 
tative of that school to which Mr. Forest has given bis popular name ; but 
Scott is not a servile imitator, he is a man of genius, following his distin- 
guished model, only in style, but giving to each individual personation, he 
assumes a stamp of originality by the touches of hisown matured and fin- 
ished conception and execution. We doubt whether Mr. Forrest himself is 
more popular as an actor than is Scott, with his own exclusive audiences.— 
Mrs. G. Jones has been an able supporter in the pieces produced during 
Mr. Scott’s engagement. This lady is making rapid strides towards emi- 
nence in her profession. We congratulate Messrs Duverna and De Bar on 
their steady and uniform success. They certainly deserve patronage for the 
admirable mode in which they produce all the pieces they put upon the 
stage. We perceive the ever attractive “Putnam” is announced as being 
nearly ready for representation. 

CastLe Garpex.—The magnificent saloon of this establishment is night 
ly tolerably well filled by respectable audiences. The entertainments are 
light and pleasing,—Herr Cline, who is really the prince of rope dancers, is 
alone worth the price of admission, but when we add the graceful Des 
jardin’s. the extraordinary feats of the Ellslers, the comicalities of Parsloe 
and the Woods—the pleasing ballads of Dennison and the agile dances of 
Miss Cohen, with the charms of a well selected orchestra, an entertain- 
ment 's nightly served up for the small price of 25 cents—unprecedented 
in the city; combined as it is with the natural advantages of the situation.— 
About 200 beautiful cosmoramas have been added to the attractions of the 
saloon. 





From Punch. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
MRS. CAUDLE THINKS “IT WOULD DO WELL TO KEEP THEIR WEDDING-DAY.” 


Caudle, love, do you know what next Sunday is? No! you dont? Well, 
was there ever such a strange man! Can’t you guess, darling? Next Sun- 
day, dear? Think, love, a minute—just think. What! and you don’t 
know now? Ha! if L hadn’t a better memory than you, I don’t know how 
we should ever get on. Well, then, pet,—shallI tell you what next Sunday 
is? Why, then, it’s our wedding-day What are you groaning at, Mr. 
Caudle? [don’t see anything to groan at. If anybody should groan, I’m 
sure it isn’t you. No: I rather think it’s J who oughtto groan ! 

Oh dear! That’s fourteen years ago. You were a very different man 
then, Mr. Caudle. What do you say? And lwas avery different woman? 
Not at all—just ihe same. Oh, you needn't roll your head about on the 
pillow in that way: I say, justthesame. Well, then, if I’m altered, whose 
fault is it? Not mine, I’m sure—certainly not. Don’t tell me that I couldn% 
talk at all then—I could talk just as well then as { can now; only then I 
hadn’t the same cause. It’s you who’ve made me talk. Whatdo you say? 

You're very sorry for it? Caudle, you do nothing but insult mc. 

Ha! you were a good-iempered, nice creature fourteen years ago, and 
would have done any thing for me. Yes, yes, if a woman would be always 
cared for, she should never marry. There’s quite an end of the charm 
when she goes to church! We’re all angels while you’re courting us; but 
once married, how soon you pull our wings off! No, Mr. Caudle, I’m not 
talking nonsense; but the truth is, you like to hear nobody talk but yourself. 
Nobody ever tells me that [ talk nonsense but you. Now, it’s no use your 
turning and turning about in that way, it’s not a bit of—what do you say ? 
You'll getup? Noyou won’, Mr. Caudle; you'll not serve me that trick 
again; tor |’ve locked the door, and hid the key. There’s no getting hold 
of you all the day-time,—but here you can’t leave me, You needn’t groan 
again, Mr. Caudle, 

Now Caudie, dear, do let us talk comfortably. After all, love, there’s a 

ood many folks who, [ care say, don’t geton half so well as we ’ve done.— 

e’ve both our little tempers, perhaps; but you are aggravating: you 
must own that, Candle. Well, never mind; we won’t talk of it; [ won’t 
scold younow. We'll talk of next Sunday, love. We never have kept 
our wedding-day, and I think it would be a nice day to have our friends.— 
Whatdo yousay? They'd think it hypocrisy ? No hypocrisy atall. I’m 
sure I try tobe comfortable’; and if ever man was happy, you ought to be. 
No, Caudle, no; it isn’t nonsense to keep wedding-days ; it isn’t a deception 
on the world; and if it is, how many people doit! I’m sure, it’s only a 
proper compliment that a man owes to his wife. Look at the Winkles— 
don’t they give a dinner every year? Well, I know, and if they do fight a 
little in the course of the twelvemonth, that’s nothing to do with it. The 
keep their wedding-day, and their acquaintance have! nothing to do wit 
anything else, Gets 

As I say, Caudle, it’s only a proper compliment thata man owes to his 
wife to keep his wedding day, It’s as much as to say to the whole world— 
‘There! if I had to marry again, my blessed wife ’s the only woman I'd 
choose ! Well! Isee nothing to groan at, Mr. Candle—no, or to sigh at 
either ; but I know what you mean: I’msure, what would have become of 
you, if you hadn’t antad as you have done—why, you ’d have been a lost 
creature! I know it; I know your habits, Caudle ; and—I don’t like to say 
it—but you'd have been little better than a ragamouffin. Nice scrapes you’d 
have got into I know, if you hadn’t had me for a wife. The trouble I’ve 
had to keep you respectable—and what’s my thanks? Ha! I only wish 
you’d had some women ! 

But we won’t quarrel, Caudle. No; you don’t mean anything, J know. 
We'll have this little dinner,eh? Just a few friends? Now don’t say you 
don’t care—that isn’t the way to speak to a wife; and especially the wife 
I've been to you, Caudle. Well, youagree to the dinner, eh? Now don’t 
grunt, Mr. Caudle, but speak out. You'll keep your wedding day? What? 
If I'l let you go to sleep? Ha, that’s unmanly, Caudle; can’t you say ‘ Yes’ 
without anything else? I say— can’t you say ‘ Yes?’—There, bless you 
I knew you would. ’ 

And now, Caudle, what shall we have for dinner? No—we won’t talk 
of it to-morrow ; we'll talk of it now, and then it will be off my mind. I 
should like something particular—something out of the way—just to show 
that we thought the day something. J should like—Mr. Caudle, you’re not 
asleep! Whaldo Iwant? Why you know | want tosettle about the din 
ner. Have what Ilike? No; asit’s your fancy to keep the day, it’s only 
right that 1 should try to please you. We never had one, Caudle ; so what 
do you think of a haanch of venison? Whatdo you say? Nonsense ; mut- 
ton will do? Ha! that shows what you think of your wife: I dare say if i 
was with any of your club friends—any of your pot-house companions— 
you'd have no objection to venison. I say if—what do you mutter? Let 
it be venison? Very well. And now aboutthe fish? What do you think 
of aniceturbot? No, Mr. Caudle; brill won’t do—it shall be’ turbot, or 
there shan’t be any fish at all. On, what a mean man youare, Caudle! Shi ll 
itbeturbot? Jéshall? Very well. And now about the soup—now, Cau- 
dle, don’t swear at the soup in that manner, you know there must be soup. 
Well, once in a way, and just to show our friends how happy we’ve been, 
we'll have some real turtle. No, you won't, you'll have nothing but mock ? 
Then, Mr. Caudle, you may sit at the table by yourself. Mock-turtle ona 
wedding day! Was there ever such an insult?’ What do you say? Let it 
be real then, for once? Ha, Caudle! as I say, you werea very different 
person fourteen years ago. ; 

And Caudle, you fl look after the venison? There’s a place I know, 
somewhere in the City, where you get it beautiful! You'll look toit? You 
will? Very well. Ses 

And now who shall we invite? Who Zhke? Now, you know, Caudle, 
that’s nonsense ; because I only like whom you like. I suppose the Pret- 
tymans mustcome? But understand, Caudle, I don’t have Miss Prettyman : 

















I’m not going to have my peace of mind destroyed under my own roof! if 
she come, 1jon't appear at the table. Wupdepes say! Very well ?— 
Very well be it then. 

And now, Caudle, you'll not forget the venison? In the City, my dear? 
You'll not forget the venison? A haunch, you know; anice haunch. And 
you'll not torget the venison ?—— 

‘Three times did I fall off to sleep,’ says Caudie, ‘and three times did 
my wife nudge me with her elbow, exclaiming—‘‘ You'll not forget the 
venison?” At last I got into a sound 3) umber, and dreamt I was a pot of 
currant-jelly.’ 


“ BROTHER” CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO A MASONIC CHARITABE DINNER. MRS. 
CAUDLE HAS HIDDEN THE “‘ BROTHER’s ” CHEQUE-BOOK. 

But all I say is this: I only wish I’d been born a man. What do you 
say? You wish Ihad? Mr. Caupzs, I'll not lie quiet in my own to 
be insulted. Oh, yes, you did mean to insult me. 1 know what you mean. 
You mean, if I had been born a man, you’d never have married me. That’s 
a pretty sentiment, I think ; and after the wife I’ve been to you. And now 
I suppose you'll be going to public dinners every day! It’s no use your 
telling me you've only been to one before; that’s nothing to do with it— 
nothing at all. Of course you’ll be out every night now. I knew what it 
would come to when you were made a mason: when you were once made 
a ‘ brother,’ as you call yourself, I knew where the husband and father would 
be ;—I’m sure, Caudle, and though I’m your own wife, I grieve to say it— 
I’m sure you haven’t so much heart, that you have any to spare for eople 
out of doors. Indeed, I should like to see the man who has! No, no 
Caudle ; I’m by no means a selfish woman—quite the contrary ; I love my 
felkow-creatures as a wife and mother of a family, who has only to look to 
her own husband and children, ought to love ’em, 

A ‘brother,’ indeed! What do you say, if I was to go and be made a 
‘sister’? Why, I know very well; the house wouldn’t hold you. 

Where's your watch? How should I know where your watch is? You 
ought to know. But to be sure, people who go to public dinners never 
know where anything is when they come home. You've lost it,no doubt; 
and ’twill serve you quite right if you have, Jf it should be gone—aud 
nething more likely—-! wonder if any of your ‘ brothers’ will give you an- 
other? Catch ’em doing it. 

You must find your watch? And you'll get up forit? Nonsense--don’t 
be foolish--le still. Your watch is on the mantel-piece. Ha! isn’t it a 
good thing for you, you’ve somebody to take care of it? 

What do you say? Pm adear creature? Very dear, indeed, you think 
me, I dare say. But the fact is, you don’t know what you're talking about 
to-night. 1’m a fool to open my lips to you—but I can’t help it. 

Where’s your watch? UHaven’t I told you--on the mantel-piece? All 
right indeed? Pretty conduct you men call all right. There now, held 
your tongue, Mr. Caudle, and go to sleep: I’m sure ’tis the best thing you 
can do to-night. You'll be able to listen to reason to-morrow morning; 
now, it’s thrown away upon you. 

Where's your cheque-book? Nevermind your cheque-book. I took care 
of that. What business had I to take it out of your pocket? Every busi- 
ness. No, no. If you choose to go to public dinners, why-—as I’m only 
your wife—I can’t help it. But I know what fools men are made of there ; 
and if I know it, you never take your cheque-book again with you. What! 
Didn’t I see your name down last year for ten pounds? ‘ Job Caudle, —~ F 
102.’ It looked very well in the newspapers, of course: and you thought 
yourself a somebody, when they knocked the tavern tables; but I only wish 
I’d been there—yes, I only wish I’d been in the gallery. If I wouldn’t have 
told a piece of my mind, I’m not alive. Ten pounds, indeed! And the 
world thinks you a very fine person for it. I only wish I could bring the 
world here, and show ’m what’s wanted athome. I think the world would 
alter their mind then; yes, a littie. 

What do you say? 4 wife has no right to pick her husband's pocket ? 
A pretty husband you are, to talk in that way. Never mind: you can’t 
prosecute her for it, or I’ve no doubt you would; none at all. Some men 
would do anything. What? You've a bit of a head-ache? I hope you 
have; and a good bit, too. You've been to the right place for it. No— 
I won’t hold my tongue. It’s all very well for you men to go to taverns— 
and talk——and toast—and hurra—and—I wonder you're not all ashamed of 
yourselves to drink the Queen’s health with all the honours, I believe, you 
call it—yes, pretty honours, you pay to the sex—I say, I wonder you’1e not 
ashamed to drink that blessed creature’s health, when you’ve only to think 
how you use your own wives at home. But the hypocrites the men are— 
oh! 

Where's your watch? Haven't I told you? It’s under your pillow; 
there, you needn’t be feeling for it. I tell you it’s under your pillow. 
It's all right?) Yes; a great deal you know of what’s right just now. Ha! 
was there ever any poor soul used as] am! I’m @ dear creature? Pah! 
Mr. Caudle! I’ve only to say, I’m tired of your conduct ; quite tired, and 
don’t care how soon there’s an end of it. 

Why did I take your cheque-book? Yve told you; to save you from 
ruin, Mr. Caudle. You're not going to be ruined? Ha! you don’t know 
anything when you’re out! I know what they do at those public dinners— 
charities, they call em; pretty charities. Charity, I believe, always dines 
athome. I know what they do: the whole system’s a trick. No: Pm mot 
a stony-hearted creature: and you ought to be ashamed to say so of your 
wife and the mother of your children; but, you'll not make me cry to-night, 
I can tell you—I was going to say that—oh! you're such an aggravating 
man I don’t know what I was going to say! 

Thank heaven? What for? I don’t see that there’s anything to thank 
heaven about! I was going to say, I know the trick of public dinners. 
They get a lord, or a duke, if they can catch him; anything to make peo- 
ple say they’ve dined with nobility, that’s it; yes, they get one of these 
people with a star perhaps in his coat, to take the chair, and to talk all 
sorts of sugar-plum things about charity ; and to make foolish men, with 
wine in ’em, feel that they’ve no end of money; and then, shutting their 
eyes to their wives and families at home—all the while that their own 
faces are red and flushed like poppies, and they think to-morrow will never 
come—then they get ’em to put their hand to paper. Thenthey make’em 
pull out their cheques. But I took your book, Mr. Caudle—you couldn’t 
do it asecond time. What are you laughing at? JVothing? It’s no mat- 
ter: I shall see it in the paper to-morrow; for if you gave anything, you 
were too proud to hide it. I know your charity. 

Where's your watch? Haven’t I told you fifty times where it is? In 
the pocket—over your head—of course! Can’t you hear it tick? No: 
you can hear nothing to-night ! 

And now, Mr. Caudle, I should like to know whose hat it is you’ve 
brought home? You went out with a beaver worth three-and-twenty 
shillings—the second time you’ve worn it—and you bring home a thing 
that no Jew in his senses would give me fivepence for. I couldn’t even 
get a pot of primroses—and you know I always turn your old hats into 
roots—not a pot of primroses for it. I’m certain of it now,—I’ve often 
thought it—but now I’m sure that some people dine out only to change 

heir hats : 

Where's your watch? Caudle, you're bringing me to an early grave ! 

We hope that Caudle was penitent for his conduct; indeed, there is, we 
think, evidence that he was so: for this is the only lecture to which he has 
appended no comment. The man had not the face to do it. 





A“ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. —LONDON AND NEW YORK, 

Established in 1805—Empowered by an act of Parliament, 

Capital One Million Sterling, or 5 000,000. - 

JOSEPH FOWLER and R. L. BUCHANAN, No. 27 Wall street oppecice tothe Bank 
of Commerce, as General Agents, are duly empowered to receive, and confirm at once, all 
ge risks for say pe vn Lives, and Survivorship Annuities, on same favour- 
able terms as at the London office. 
. ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY— 

Perfect Security—arising from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre- 
mium fund. ; . 

Participation at once in all profits of the Company. 

Low Premiums for short term of Life. 

Life Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. 

Bonus of eighty per cent—or 4-5ths of the Profits returned to the Policy holders every 


three years atcompound interest. ; ; 
Profits paid in cash, or taken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation of 
the sum insured at the option of the Policy holder. 


A fair compensation allowed on the surrender of Life Policies to the Company. 
Example of Rates for Insurance of $100. 














Age next For 1 For 7 _For whole For whole 
birth-day. | year. years. life without life with pro- 
profits. fits. 
25 92 1 03 1 92 217 
30 106 113 219 248 
35 118 125 2 55 2 82 
40 131 144 3 00 3 39 
From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers ali the advantages of a Mutual (o., 
with the important addition of a large paid up Capital, and by paying profits in Cash, the 
Policy holders derive advantage during their own lives by a reduction every three years, 
until the premium ceases, whew they still continue to participate in all the profits of the 
Company. 
The public is respectfully requested to call at the Agency and examine the superior ad- 
vantages afforded by the Albion Office—in its safe and economical rates of premium, to 
which may be attributed the extraordinary success which has hitherto attended the opera- 


tions of the oldest and most respectable Companies in England. 
Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from £500 to $15,000 on a single Life. 
_ MEDICAL EXAMINERS. ; 
J. W. FRANCIS, M. D., No. 1 Bond street. 
J. C. BEALFS, Esq., M. D., 548 Broadway. 
Travelling limits very liberal. The necessary forms and every information may be ob- 


tained by application to 
JOSEPH FOWLER, 
R. 8 BUCHANAN, 
jy 12 No.7 Wall-street. 
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